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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Our  Position  on  Tariff  Revision 

Two  of  the  major  questions  discussed  in  the  last 
Presidential  Campaign  were  Farm  Relief  and  Tariff 
Revision.  At  the  present  time  both  of  these  subjects 
are  receiving  the  attention  of  our  legislators  at  the 
National  Capitol.  Both  problems  are  of  vital  inter¬ 
est  to  the  economic  well-being  of  our  country  but 
tariff  legislation  is  of  direct  concern  to  retail  dry 
goods  merchants. 

For  this  reason  the  Association  has  taken  a  definite 
position  in  regard  to  proposed  changes  in  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1922.  Our  views  have  been  clearly  set  forth  in 
a  brief  which  was  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Gimmittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  which 
was  prepared  after  the  problem  had  received  careful 
study  by  the  Tariff  Committee  of  the  Association,  of 
which  Mr.  Philip  LeBoutillier,  President  of  Best  & 
Company,  New  York  City,  is  Chairman.  In  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  this  brief  the  Committee  was  guided  by 
Dr.  Carroll  W.  Doten  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  a  well  known  authority  on  economic 
problems,  who  was  retained  by  the  Association  to 
serve  as  consulting  economist  to  the  Tariff  Commit¬ 
tee. 

We  believe  that  our  position  is  non-partisan  and 
one  that  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  the  approval  of 
every  merchant  who  has  given  serious  thought  to 
this  question.  In  general  the  Association  advocates 
an  adequate  tariff  as  well  as  other  measures  which 
will  serve  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  American 
Industry,  to  the  end  that  American  Labor  may  be 
fully  and  profitably  employed  and  that  the  consum¬ 
ing  power  of  the  American  people  upon  which  the 
prosperitv  of  the  Nation  depends  shall  be  maintained 
and  increased.  Furthermore,  we  favor  any  revisions 
of  present  tariff  rates  which  may  be  rightfully  shown 
to  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  domestic  in¬ 
dustries  and  the  economic  well-being  of  our  country, 
but  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  change  in  the 
base  of  our  present  law  for  levying  tariff  duties. 
Speaking  more  specifically,  we  are  opposed  to  any 
change  from  the  “Foreign  Valuation  Plan”  to  the 
“.American  Valuation  Plan”  or  any  modification  of 
the  latter  plan  having  the  same  effects  as  American 
Valuation  as  a  basis  of  assessing  Ad  Valorem  duties. 


We  justify  our  position  because  of  the  following 
reasons : — 

1.  “The  American  Valuation  Plan”  or  any  modi¬ 
fication  of  it  would  injure  our  foreign  trade  because 
it  would  virtually  result  in  a  prohibitive  tariff  ex¬ 
cluding  foreign  goods  from  our  markets.  It  has  been 
rightfully  stated  “We  cannot  hope  to  sell,  where  we 
are  not  willing  to  buy”.  Let  us  not  lose  iight  of  the 
fact  that  from  1924  to  1928  the  percentage  of  in¬ 
crease  of  the  value  of  semi-manufactured  and  manu¬ 
factured  products  exported  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  35%.  This  figure  does  not  include  the 
value  of  manufactured  food  stuffs,  crude  food  stuffs, 
or  raw  materials  exported  during  that  period.  Our 
export  business  is  becoming  more  and  more  vital  to 
the  economic  life  of  our  countty  because  we  must  find 
markets  other  than  domestic  ones  for  our  surplus 
production.  It  is  evident  that  any  change  in  tariff 
legislation  which  would  curtail  or  destroy  our  export 
trade  will  react  disastrously  to  American  manufac¬ 
turers.  merchants,  and  labor. 

2.  The  “American  Valuation  Plan”  or  any  modi¬ 
fication  of  it  would  greatly  increase  the  uncertainties 
and  other  handicaps  under  which  the  merchants  of 
this  country  have  to  labor  in  handling  foreign  goods. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  in  detail  these  handi- 
eaps  in  this  editorial  because  they  are  only  too  weU 
known  by  every  merchant  who  has  ever  made  pur¬ 
chases  in  foreign  markets. 

3.  The  administration  of  the  “American  Valua¬ 
tion  Plan”  or  any  modification  of  it  would  be  most 
difficult  and  expensive  to  carry  out.  Even  its  pro¬ 
ponents  are  willing  to  grant  that  iu  application  would 
be  accompanied  by  many  intricate  problems.  We 
contend  that  it  would  he  well  nigh  impossible  to 
determine  at  each  port  of  entry  a  correct  valuation 
of  imports  based  on  the  value  of  comparable  Ameri¬ 
can  products.  The  inevitable  result  of  any  such 
attempt  is  bound  to  lead  to  errors  and  confusion  no 
matter  how  scrupulous  customs’  authorities  may  be 
in  trying  to  determine  the  American  valuation.  It 
is  most  certain  also  that  all  this  extra  work  and  the 
settling  of  disputes  which  are  bound  to  arise  would 
raise  materiaUy  the  expense  of  administering  our 
tariff  laws. 
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4.  Proponent*  of  the  “American  Valuation  Plan”  however,  are  of  particular  interest  to  you  as  mer- 
allege  that  there  is  serious  undervaluation  in  the  in-  chants  and  we  believe  are  of  sufficient  importance 
voices  of  goods  imported.  Statistics  collected  in  the  to  justify  our  position. 

past  have  proved  conclusively  that  this  claim  is  We  are  in  complete  accord  with  President  Hoover, 
greatly  exaggerated;  in  fact  recent  statistics  show  Chairman  Hawley  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
that  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  entries  Representative  Longworth,  Speaker  of  the  House, 
were  intentionally  undervalued  and  the  decision  of  Representative  Tilson,  Republican  leader  of  the 


the  courts  indicate  that  thousands  of  cases  of  alleged 
undervaluation  were  manifested  clerical  errors. 

5.  Past  experience  has  always  shown  that  any 
complete  revision  or  any  radical  change  in  tariff 
legislation  has  always  been  followed  by  a  general 
unsettlement  of  business  which  affects  adversely  the 
earning  power  of  our  people  with  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  that  their  purchasing  power  is  diminished.  Every 
type  of  business  institution  whether  engaged  in  pro¬ 
duction,  transportation,  finance  or  distribution  would 
feel  the  effects  of  a  depression  which  is  certain  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  a  complete  tariff  revision. 

6.  We  believe  that  no  one  can  question  the  inter¬ 
est  of  our  Association,  whose  membership  is  made  up 
of  American  merchants,  in  American  made  products. 
As  proof  of  this  it  will  be  recalled  that  in  1925  we 
inaugurated  and  conducted  a  “Made  in  U.  S.  A. 
Campaign”  for  the  sole  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
sales  and  consumption  of  domestically  manufactured 
merchandise.  We  do,  however,  believe  that  merchants 
as  the  purchasing  agents  for  the  consumer  should 
shop  the  markets  of  the  world  for  new  and  novel 
lines  of  merchandise  which  their  customers  may  re¬ 
quire  but  which  are  unobtainable  in  home  markets. 
In  doing  this  merchants  are  not  only  performing  to 
the  fullest  extent  their  functions  as  merchants  but 
are  also  rendering  a  service  to  American  manufac¬ 
turers  by  introducing  to  our  buying  public  new  lines 
of  merchandise.  After  these  lines  have  passed  through 
a  pioneering  stage  and  a  consumer  demand  is  created 
for  them  our  manufacturers  undertake  their  pro¬ 
duction,  thus  opening  up  new  domestic  industries 
and  new  avenues  for  the  employment  of  our  labor. 
Furthermore,  because  of  machine  production  these 
items  of  merchandise  can  be  produced  more  cheaply 
than  similar  hand-made  imported  products  and  can 
be  sold  far  more  cheaply  than  the  imported  pro¬ 
ducts  originally  sold  in  our  markets,  with  the  result 
that  the  great  mass  of  American  people  can  enjoy 
such  products  which  otherwise  they  could  not  afford 
to  purchase. 

*  «  « 

There  are  other  reasons  why  we  are  opposed  to 
the  so-called  “American  Valuation  Plan”  or  any  of 
its  various  modifications.  Those  enumerated  above. 


House,  and  other  eminent  members  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  prominent  bankers,  economists,  manufacturers 
and  merchants  who  have  been  quoted  in  the  public 
press  and  elsewhere  as  being  opposed  to  any  complete 
tariff  revision  or  any  radical  change  in  tariff  admin¬ 
istration  at  this  time  which  would  be  likely  to 
jeopardize  American  industries,  the  employment  of 
our  labor,  or  the  general  prosperity  of  our  nation. 

•  *  • 

“A  General  Consumer  Tax” 

Letters  which  we  have  received  during  the  past 
few  months  from  our  members  throughout  the 
country  indicate  that  many  of  the  state  legislature* 
are  giving  consideration  to  various  forms  of  taxation.  [ 
Some  of  these  considerations  apparently  are  prompted  I 
by  the  desire  to  raise  more  revenue,  while  others  do  I 
not  have  as  their  chief  purpose  the  raising  of  revenue, 
but  rather  the  achievement  of  certain  political  and 
social  aims. 

One  of  the  forms  of  taxation  being  considered  ap¬ 
parently  is  a  general  consumer  tax,  more  popularly 
known  as  a  general  sales  tax. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  most  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  theory  of  taxation  was  that  it  should  be  based 
on  the  consideration  of  the  benefits  to  be  received. 
The  trouble,  of  course,  with  this  theory  was  that  it 
was  difficult  to  determine  and  measure  the  benefits. 

At  the  present  time  the  generally  accepted  theory  is  1 
that  taxes  should  be  levied  in  accordance  with  the 
ability  to  pay.  Of  course  there  is  no  accurate  meas-  I 
ure  of  ability  to  pay,  but  it  becomes  readily  apparent,  I 
if  any  proposed  tax  places  burdens  where  there  is  a 
lack  of  ability  to  pay.  Even  though  one  might  say 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  more  than  to  plan 
a  program  of  taxation  which  would  approximate 
justice  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  plan  which 
is  not  too  complex,  is  staple,  does  not  require  un-  ^ 
reasonable  costs  in  its  practical  application  and  will  | 
produce  the  revenue  needed,  it,  nevertheless,  should  t 
aim  to  collect  from  those  having  the  ability  to  pay. 

A  movement  in  Ohio  involving  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  be  voted  on  this  Fall,  would  make  it 
possible  to  have  a  scientific  study  of  the  present  col¬ 
lection  of  the  various  tax  laws  which  from  time  to 
time  were  superimposed  on  those  originally  adopted. 
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Out  of  this  whole  movement  might  well  come  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  scientific  taxation  which  would  place  the 
burdens  of  taxation  where  they  belong  and  not  on 
places  determined  largely  through  political  expedi¬ 
ency. 

This  consumer  tax  has  been  advocated  for  some 
time  by  certain  interests  on  the  ground  that  it  is  “fair, 
effective  and  easily  collected”.  The  only  place,  how¬ 
ever,  where  it  apparently  is  being  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  is  in  some  state  legislatures.  It  would  seem 
that  even  they  could  not  consider  it  very  seriously  if 
they  realized  that  with  a  substitution  of  a  general  con¬ 
sumer  or  sales  tax  in  place  of  an  income  tax,  there 
would  soon  develop  the  popular  feeling  which  would 
demand  another  tax  to  overcome  the  regressivity  of 
the  general  sales  tax.  Experience  with  the  sales  tax 
in  the  Philippines  indicates  this  to  be  a  fact.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  our  information  a  general  tax  on  sales  in  Spain 
was  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  agricultural  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries  in  Spain. 

In  one  state  where  this  tax  is  proposed  it  is  planned 
to  repeal  the  present  3%  excise  tax  on  corporations 
and  it  will  not  apply  on  sales  outside  of  the  state.  An 
expert  who  was  employed  to  study  the  proposed  tax 
said,  “The  sales  tax  is  a  tax  on  consumption  instead 
of  ability  to  pay.  Under  it  the  wealthy  would  pay 
little  more  in  tax  than  the  poor.  The  wealthy  would 
not  pay  anything  on  the  salaries  of  their  servants. 
The  working  man  would  pay  a  tax  on  everything  he 
buys  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family”,  and  he 
pointed  out,  “even  if  a  man  in  business  makes  no 
profit  or  even  losses,  he  would  have  to  pay”.  At  a 
hearing  of  the  proposed  bill,  he  pointed  out  in  several 
instances  how  the  proposed  sales  tax  would  affect 
those  manufacturers  who  sold  to  'an  appreciable  ex¬ 
tent  without  the  state.  At  that  hearing  another  man 
who  apparently  spoke  for  the  farmers  said,  “The 
talk  of  tax  off  the  land  was  simply  a  political  appeal 
to  get  votes.  We  farmers  want  to  be  put  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  basis  the  same  as  merchants  and  manufacturers 
and  are  not  looking  for  special  favors  at  the  expense 
of  another  class,  especially  where  it  turns  out  it  is 
not  a  benefit  after  all”. 

State  and  municipal  taxes  have  been  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  and  have  been  rapidly  offsetting  the  econo¬ 
mies  which  have  been  made  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  seems  that  consideration  of  the  sales  tax 
makes  us  think  of  this  phase  of  the  matter  for  cer¬ 
tainly  where  taxes  can  be  collected  easily  govern¬ 
mental  expenditures  will  be  encouraged.  No  doubt 
frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  the  retail  sales 
tax  on  gasoline  which  it  wiU  be  claimed  is  operating 
successfully  in  most  states.  We  are  obliged  however 


to  recognize  a  difference.  First,  the  gasoline  tax  is 
a  very  high  rate  tax  and  can  be  charged  readily  to 
the  consumer.  Then  again,  the  consumer  who  pays 
the  tax  definitely  understands  that  the  money  is 
collected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  improving  motoring 
conditions.  Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  as 
more  revenue  has  been  wanted  the  tax  has  been  easily 
and  readily  raised.  There  are  some  who  will  favor 
very  strongly  the  gasoline  tax,  especially  if  the  income 
from  it  is  used  for  the  improvement,  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  highways.  Others  will  oppose 
the  gasoline  tax  on  the  ground  that  the  burdens  for 
road  construction  and  maintenance  are  not  properly 
placed. 

The  general  sales  tax  may,  however,  be  interpreted 
to  be  a  tax  on  total  sales  volume  which  of  course 
would  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  as  a  higher  legti- 
mate  cost  of  doing  business,  or  as  a  tax  on  items  of 
merchandise  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  as 
those  items  are  bought.  In  most  cases  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  merchant  will  have  to  absorb  tbis  extra  cost 
and  correspondingly  reduce  bis  present  small  per¬ 
centage  of  net  profit.  While  it  might  be  generally 
assumed  that  this  tax  would  be  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  it  should  be  recognized  that  as  a  practical 
matter  it  would  not.  There  are  a  great  many  articles 
sold  for  amounts  of  less  than  one  dollar  and  because 
of  the  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the  amount 
of  tax  in  terms  of  cost  of  the  article,  it  would  simply 
be  a  question  as  to  whether  it  should  be  absorbed 
by  the  merchants  and  come  out  of  his  profit,  or  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  in  some  form  which  would  be 
practical. 

When  we  realize  that  over  75%  of  the  families  in 
the  United  States  have  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$2,500,  and  that  at  least  75%  of  their  income  is  spent 
for  food,  clothing,  rent,  light  and  home  furnishings,  it 
is  apparent  that  a  general  consumer  tax  or  sales  tax 
would,  if  passed  on  directly  to  the  consumer  with 
the  articles  purchased,  place  an  undue  burden  on 
this  large  percentage  of  the  American  people,  inas¬ 
much  as  practically  all  of  their  income  would  thus 
be  taxed. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Clark,  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Association’s  Taxation  Committee, 
one  of  the  oustanding  tax  authorities  in  this  country, 
said  at  our  recent  Convention: 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  years  ago 
this  Association  approved  a  Sales  Tax,  many 
of  its  members  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  the 
attitude  of  the  Association  should  be  at  the 
present  time  towards  sales  taxes.  You  ap¬ 
proved  sales  taxes  during  excess  profits  and 
war  profit  years,  and  you  approved  them  as 
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■ubstitutee  for  such  taxes.  You  did  not  at 
any  time  approve  sales  taxes  as  a  substitute 
for  all  the  income  taxes  imposed  by  the 
United  States. 

do  not  myself  believe  in  a  sales  tax  as  a 
substitute  for  our  present  system  of  Feder¬ 
al  income  tax^. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  our 
Convention,  Mr.  Clark  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Taxation  Committee  will  meet  again  shortly  and  give 
consideration  to  the  whole  question  of  sales  taxes  and 
some  other  taxation  matters  of  vital  importance  to 
all  members  of  the  Association. 

«  *  * 

Let  Us  Support  Herbert  J.  Tily 

On  April  29th  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  election 
will  be  held  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  There  is  one  vacancy  on  the  Board 
for  a  Director  to  represent  the  Domestic  Distribution 
Department  of  the  Chamber.  There  are  four  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  field  to  fill  this  vacancy.  One  of  these 
candidates  is  our  candidate — HERBERT  J.  TILY.  • 
Herbert  J.  Tily  needs  no  introduction  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
As  President  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  he  is  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  our  craft. 
He  has  served  unselfishly  the  retail  dry  goods  trade 
of  this  country  as  President  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  is  at  the  present  time 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  Ex-Presidents 
of  this  Association  and  President  of  the  Retailers 
National  Council.  Mr.  Tily  has  always  played  an 
active  part  in  both  local  and  national  organizations 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  advancing  to  a  higher  plane 
the  business  of  distribution. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  retail  trade  in 
this  country  amounts  to  over  $40,000,000,000  annual¬ 
ly,  at  the  present  time  the  retailer  has  no  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  We  believe  the  time  is  opportune 
to  remedy  this  situation,  and  after  due  deliberation 
Mr.  Tily  was  selected  to  become  a  candidate  for  this 
office.  No  difficulty  was  encountered  in  securing  the 
support  of  a  number  of  associations  to  endorse  his 
candidacy,  with  the  result  that  his  nomination  was 
readily  secured  and  he  has  consented  to  accept  the 
nomination,  despite  the  fact  that  his  election  will 
entail  considerable  personal  sacrifice  of  his  time  and 
effort,  only  because  he  is  again  willing  to  do  what 
he  can  to  improve  our  distributive  system. 

Because  of  his  broad  and  forward  vision,  his  ability 


as  a  speaker,  his  varied  experience  in  committee  work 
and  his  intense  interest  in  the  country’s  industrial, 
social  and  economic  movements,  he  is  admirably 
qualified  to  render  valuable  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  Intimate  acquaintance  with 
distribution  processes  particularly  qualify  him  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  distributors  and  producers  I 
as  a  representative  of  the  Domestic  Distribution 
Department  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Chamber. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the 
Association  to  work  actively  for  the  election  of  Mr. 

Tily.  You  can  do  this  by  asking  your  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  any  other  organizations  located  in 
your  city  which  hold  membership  in  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  instruct  their  National 
Councillors  to  cast  their  vote  for  Mr.  Tily  as  a  Di¬ 
rector  to  represent  the  Domestic  Distribution  De¬ 
partment  on  April  29th  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

If  every  member  will  only  do  this  Mr.  Tily’s  elec¬ 
tion  is  assured  and  the  retailers  of  the  United  States 
will  have  a  capable  and  worthv  representative  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  organization  representing 
the  nation’s  business. 

In  this  editorial  on  Mr.  Tily’s  candidacy  we  feel 
it  is  fitting  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Earl  C.  Sams,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  The  J.  C.  Penney  Company.  Mr.  Sams,  who 
directs  one  of  the  great  retail  organizations  of  this 
country,  and  who  has  always  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  every  movement  which 
had  for  its  object  the  welfare  of  the  economic  life 
of  our  country  in  general,  and  particularly  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  retailing,  was  proposed  as  a  candidate 
to  represent  the  Domestic  Distribution  Department 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Chamber 
by  a  number  of  important  organizations  and  by  a 
group  of  business  associates  who  recognized  his  ability 
to  fill  this  important  position.  Mr.  Sams,  on  learning 
of  Mr.  Tily’s  candidacy,  has  very  graciously  with¬ 
drawn  his  name  as  a  candidate  and  has  requested 
those  organizations  which  were  endorsing  him  to  give 
their  wholehearted  support  to  Mr.  Tily.  The  spirit 
shown  by  Mr.  Sams  in  doing  this  should  be  recognized 
and  commended  by  every  merchant.  He  thrust  aside 
every  thought  of  any  personal  honor  which  might 
come  to  him  or  his  organization  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  in  order  that  the  Retail  Craft  might 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  electing  a  retailer  by 
having  only  one  retail  candidate  in  the  field  rather 
than  two  which  might  have  made  the  outcome  of 
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the  ele«'tion  of  either  candidate  doubtful. 

Earl  C.  Sams  by  this  action  has  again  indicated  his 
unselfish  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
Retail  Craft.  He  would  have  made  a  worthy  repre¬ 
sentative  of  retailing  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Chamber.  We  are  most  fortunate  to 
have  within  the  retail  ranks  men  like  Herbert  J. 
Tily  and  Earl  C.  Sams,  able,  capable  and  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  our  Craft  without  any  thought  of 
personal  honor  or  gain. 

Let  us  congratulate  Earl  C.  Sams  for  the  splendid 
spirit  he  has  shown. 

Let  us  work  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Tily  so  that  the 
voluntary  withdrawal  by  Mr.  Sams  of  his  name  as  a 
candidate  for  this  office  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

»  «  • 

Another  Year  of  Service 

On  March  22nd  your  Board  of  Directors  held  its 
first  meeting  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  At  this  meeting 
the  Board  gave  careful  study  to  the  budget  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  proposed  work  programs  of  its 
various  bureaus  and  groups.  The  sole  thought  which 
permeated  that  meeting  of  the  Board,  was  “Are  we 
spending  our  members'  money  on  work  which  will 
he  of  the  greatest  value  to  our  members?”  This  is 
the  guiding  thought  in  connection  with  every  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  Association's  funds. 


Your  Board  of  Directors  approved  the  work  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Association.  For  your  information  a 
copy  of  this  proposed  program  of  work  appears  else¬ 
where  in  this  Bulletin.  We  urge  you  to  read  it  care¬ 
fully  and  let  us  have  your  comments  and  suggestions. 
Perhaps  we  have  overlooked  some  problem  which  is 
of  vital  interest  to  you.  If  we  have,  do  not  hesitate 
to  tell  us  about  it.  Every  work  program  must  be 
flexible  enough  to  permit  of  changes  and  additions 
to  it  during  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  fact,  we 
will  be  called  upon  to  work  on  many  problems  affect¬ 
ing  your  best  interests  which  will  arise  during  the 
year  which  cannot  be  foreseen  at  the  beginning  of  a 
fiscal  year. 

This  is  your  Association.  Our  treasury  is  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  funds  contributed  by  you.  Our 
staff  is  in  your  employ.  Not  only  now,  but  all  through 
the  year  and  throughout  every  succeeding  year  as 
long  as  the  Association  continues  to  exist,  we  shall 
always  welcome  your  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can 
better  serve  you. 


The  1929  Work  Program  of  the  Association 

as  Approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors 


The  Work  Program  of  the  various  groups  and 
bureaus  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  G^ds  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  approved  by  the  Directors  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  on  March  22,  1929.  This  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Work  presents  to  Association  memliers  a  defi¬ 
nite  picture  of  the  scope  of  the  subjects  selected  and  the 
great  value  of  the  studies,  reports  and  services  available 
to  the  entire  Association  membership. 

The  Program  is  the  direct  result  of  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  the  entire  membership.  It  was  inspired  by 
President  Alfred  B.  Koch  and  reflects  the  expressed 
needs  of  the  member  stores  and  the  special  service  re¬ 
quired  by  them  for  the  present  year. 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 

Information  and  Consulting  Service  to  Members 
of  the  Association — The  answering  of  problems  and 
inquiries  on  all  phases  of  store  operation.  This  service 
is  conducted  l)oth  through  conferences  and  through  the 
mail. 

Revision  of  ^‘The  Merchants'  ManuoT' — An  official 
publication  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  This  is  a  600  page 


handbook  on  retailing,  published  hy  The  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company.  It  is  anticipated  to  have  the  revised 
manuscript  available  for  the  publishing  company  about 
June  1,  1929. 

Study  on  Interior  Decorating  Departments — This 
■Study  will  treat  of  organization,  functions,  promotion, 
personnel  and  relation  of  the  interior  decorating  de¬ 
partment  to  the  other  departments  in  the  store. 

Survey  of  Bargain  Basements — Methods  of  organi¬ 
zation,  operation,  merchandising,  sales  promotion, 
classes  of  merchandise,  price  lines,  liargain  sections, 
customers’  services,  and  unusual  features. 

Continuation  of  Survey  on  W ashability  of  Fabrics — 
(Part  1  has  been  completed — Part  2  to  be  undertaken) 
The  purpose  of  Part  2  of  this  study  is  to  set  up  suit¬ 
able  standards  of  washability  for  different  fabrics, 
laboratory  work  to  be  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

Survey  on  Trend  of  Sales  of  Piece  Goods — Silk, 
Rayon  and  Cotton — Two  studies  to  be  conducted,  each 
covering  a  six  months’  period. 
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Survey  on  Trend  of  Sales  of  Drapery  and  Uphol¬ 
stery  Fabrics — Two  reports  to  be  prepared,  each  cover¬ 
ing  a  six  months’  period. 

Survey  on  Trend  of  Sales  of  Women^s  Underwear — 
Two  reports  to  be  compiled,  each  covering  a  six  months’ 
period. 

A  study  to  be  made  on  a  subject  of  importance  and 
timely  interest  to  members  doing  annual  volumes  of 
$1,000,000  or  less,  the  subject  to  be  determined  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  problems  which  confront 
stores  of  this  size.  This  report  will  be  available  for 
general  distribution  to  all  member-stores  coming  within 
this  classification  of  volume. 

The  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 
has  to  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  undertake  investiga¬ 
tions  and  surveys  on  problems  which  may  arise  during 
the  fiscal  year,  which  because  of  their  importance  and 
timely  interest  to  members  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
undertake,  but  which  cannot  be  planned  for  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Bureau  of  Accounting  and  Control  and  Insurance 

Statistical  Study  —  Operating  Expenses — Adminis¬ 
trative,  Occupancy  (Tenancy  and  Total  Occupancy), 
Publicity  (Newspaper  Space  Costs  and  Total  Publicity). 
Buying,  Selling  (Quota  %  to  sales.  Selling  Salaries. 
Delivery  Expense.  All  other  Selling  Expense,  Total 
Square  Foot,  Age  of  Stocks.  All  of  the  above  by  de¬ 
partments 

Merchandising — Initial  Markup,  Markdowns,  Stock 
Shortakes,  Workroom  Costs,  Cash  Discounts,  Gross 
Profit,  Number  of  Stock  Turns,  Sales  %  to  Last  Year, 
Qosing  Stock  %  to  Total  Store.  Returns,  Sales  per 
Square  Foot,  -Age  of  tocks. 

All  of  the  above  by  departments. 

Percent  of  Selling  and  Non-Selling  employees. 
Average  Sale  per  Employee  (Total  Year)  • 

Amount  of  Average  Transaction  for  the  Entire  Store. 
Cooperate  with  Sales  Promotion  Division  in  Com¬ 
pilation  of  Advertising  Statistics. 

Flash  Report. 

Information  and  Consulting  Service. 

Devising  of  Forms  for  Retail  Inventory  system,  ap¬ 
plicable  especially  for  the  smaller  stores. 

Stemdard  Order  Form  Study — Further  Promotion  of 
Standard  Invoice  Form. 

Study  on  Refunds. 

Expense  Afanual— Completion  of  the  Expense  Man¬ 
ual. 

Various  Questionnaires  dealing  with  problems  that 
arise  from  time  to  time. 

Devising  of  Unit  Control  forms  particularly  adapted 
for  the  smaller  stores. 

The  Insurance  Bureau  will  be  operated  under  the 
Bureau  and  will  act  as  a  clearing  house  on  Insurance 
problems  as  well  as  promote  more  favorable  classifica¬ 
tion. 

Many  publications  will  be  issued  throughout 
the  year  by  the  Controllers’  Congress,  who 
jointly  supports  this  bureau.  In  addition,  the 
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New  Expense  Manual  will  be  completed  and 
the  Research  Groups  now  organized  will  be 
continued  and  expanded. 

Bureau  of  Sales  Promotion 

Data  Book — Published  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Div¬ 
ision — presenting  technical  subjects  of  interest  for 
Sales  Promotion  and  Advertising  Directors. 

Study  on  Special  Sales,  in  cooperation  with  Ohio 
State  University. 

Sales  Promotion  Calendar  for  entire  calendar  year; 
both  newspaper  and  direct  mail  (Revision). 

Formulation  of  Sales  Promotion  Policies,  to  be  re¬ 
vised  each  year. 

Carrying  forward  Customer  Survey  Study  already 
begun. 

Report  on  Advertising  Percentages,  in  conjunction 
with  Controllers’  Congress.  (Last  one  issued  in  1925). 

Revision  oi  some  of  the  existing  Sales  Promotion 
Services  to  Members — Basement  Stores — Anniversary 
Sales — Direct  Mail. 

StMidy  of  Comparison  of  Price  Lines  and  amount  of 
advertising  given  to  each. 

Bureau  of  Merchandise  Management 
Merchandise  Control  Studies — Because  of  the  strong 
interest  shown  by  our  members  in  the  subject  of  mer¬ 
chandise  control,  the  work  of  the  Group  will  continue 
to  be  concentrated  on  the  merchandise  control  studies. 
“Merchandise  Control  for  Ready-to-VV ear  Accessories” 
and  “Merchandise  Control  for  Men’s  Clothing  and 
Furnishings”  are  now  being  edited  and  each  will  be 
published  in  a  separate  report.  After  these  are  com¬ 
pleted,  the  next  studies  planned  are  “Merchandise  Con¬ 
trol  of  Home  Furnishings”  and  “Merchandise  Control 
for  T ailet  Goods”.  The  program  of  the  Group  calls  for 
a  complete  survey  of  all  the  departments  in  the  store. 

In  addition  to  the  major  merchandise  control  studies, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  great  number  of  individ¬ 
ual  studies  in  response  to  the  current  inquiries  received 
from  members. 

Buyer’s  Job  Series — The  series  of  articles  under  the 
general  heading  “The  Buyer’s  Job’’  will  be  continued 
during  the  year.  Ten  articles  of  this  series  have  already 
been  printed  and  distributed  in  quantities,  of  between 
six  and  eight  thousand  monthly,  in  response  to  requests 
from  meml)ers  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  fiscal  year,  after  about  twenty  of  the  articles 
have  been  published,  they  will  be  compiled  in  book  form. 

These  articles  are  receiving  a  very  good  response 
from  members,  and  are  being  used  in  many  stores  for 
their  regular  buyers’  meetings. 

Markdown  Study — An  intensive  educational  program 
is  planned  on  the  markdown  study  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  to  induce  buyers  to  list  the  correct  causes 
of  their  markdowns  so  that  comparable  figures  may 
be  interchanged  between  stores,  and  corrective  meas-  j 
ures  taken. 

Merchandise  Cltissifications — A  committee  from  the 
Merchandise  Managers’  Group  will  work  with  a  similar 
committee  from  the  Controllers’  Congress  to  bring  about 
in  so  far  as  jx>ssible  a  standardization  of  the  major 
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classifications  of  merchandise  in  all  departments  of  the 
store. 

Standarization  of  Sizes  For  Women’s  Ready-to- 
ff'ear — I  he  Group  plans  to  continue  its  study  of  Causes 
of  Alteration  Costs  in  Ready-to-Wear  and  work  toward 
the  standardization  of  sizes. 

Research  and  Consulting  Service — ^The  Group  will 
continue  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  its  members  and 
members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  on  merchandising  ques¬ 
tions;  to  make  minor  studies  for  individual  members, 
and  to  assist  in  the  compilation  of  research  informa¬ 
tion  on  better  and  newer  merchandise  practices. 

Grouping  of  Membership  Along  Specialized  Lines 
—The  membership  is  being  classified  according  to  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  store,  and  each  group  of  mem¬ 
bers  will  take  up  subjects  of  particular  interest  to  their 
division.  For  example,  the  home  furnishings  division 
have  appointed  a  special  committee  that  will  work  on 
the  question  of  better  home  refrigeration. 

Summer  Convention — It  is  planned  that  the  summer 
convention  this  year  will  be  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division. 

Bureau  of  Store  Management 

Study  of  store  safety  conditions,  with  setting  up  of 
standard  accident  classification  record  to  be  compiled 
by  member  stores  for  comparison  through  Bureau  as 
central  clearing  house.  Benjamin  S.  White,  Jordan 
Marsh  Co.,  Chairman,  Safety  Committee. 

Planning  and  Research  Committee,  B.  Eugenia 
Lies,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chairman : 

a— -To  direct  interchange  of  Labor  Turnover 
figures  based  on  standardized  procedure 
set  forth  in  Report  on  Labor  Turnover, 
b — To  study  standardized  wrapping  equip¬ 
ment. 

c — To  participate  in  examination  of  problems 
resulting  from  merchandise  returns  by 
consumers. 

d — To  cooperate  in  use  and  application  of 
findings  developed  by  Study  of  Selling 
Salaries. 

Preparation  of  Report  on  “Tyj)es  of  Floor  Con¬ 
struction”,  based  on  questionnaire. 

Organization  of  ^justment  managers  nationally 
and  encouragement  of  formation  of  local  groups,  to 
develop  gathering  of  national  statistics  on  complaints 
and  formulation  of  preventive  measures  calculated  to 
reduce  number  of  complaints  through  analysis  of  causes, 
this  program  to  include  study  of  such  phases  as;  Ac- 
cej>ting  gift  merchandise  for  return.  Return  of  sanitary 
merchandise.  Centralized  vs.  Departmental  Adjustment 
Procedure,  Adjustment  Experience  with  Unit  Packed 
Merchandise. 

Organizing  supply  buyers  into  national  membership 
with  development  of  local  group  interest  conjunctively 
with  proposed  study  of  simplification  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  store  supplies. 

Bureau  of  Delivery 

Study  of  Delivery  Costs  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
them  on  a  comparable  basis  with  delivery  expense  fig¬ 
ures  reported  in  the  Harvard  Studies. 


Continuation  of  Study  on  design  and  organization  of 
remote  delivery  stations. 

Continued  research  on  improved  methods  of 'motor 
vehicle  accident  prevention. 

Methods  of  improving  delivery  personnel  morale. 

Improving  the  appearance  of  delivery  department 
drivers  and  helpers. 

Study  of  obsolescence  of  present  delivery  trucks. 

The  value  of  six  cylinder  motors  in  package  de¬ 
livery  trucks. 

Tra£Bc,  Receiving  and  Marking  Group 

Price  Marking  Study — A  Manual  based  on  this  study 
is  to  be  published  and  distributed  to  the  Association. 

Study  of  the  Application  of  Time  and  motion  studies 
to  receiving  and  marking. 

There  are  three  important  Freight  Rate  cases  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  which  the  As¬ 
sociation  has  a  decided  interest,  namely: 
a — Eastern  Class  Rate  Investigation 
b — Furniture  Rate  Case 
c — Container  Service  Case 

The  Eastern  Class  Rate  Investigation  and  the  Furni¬ 
ture  Rate  Case  were  before  the  Association’s  Board  of 
Directors  and  were  also  discussed  at  the  Association’s 
Convention  sessions.  The  Association  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  take  an  active  interest  in  both  of  these  cases. 

Bureau  of  Personnel 

Studies —  • 

a — Non-.selling  Training  under  direction  of 
Miss  Ruth  Fagundus 

b — Continuation  of  the  Study  of  the  Scope  of 
Training  Activities,  under  direction  of 
Miss  Isabel  Craig  Bacon. 

Information  Service — 

a — To  answer  inquiries  from  members  of 
Personnel  Group  and  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
b — To  inform  members  of  new  developments 
in  the  Personnel  field. 

To  enlarge  work  of  the  Personnel  Group  in  whatever 
way  the  Executive  Committee  decides. 

Cooperation  with  Field  Training — The  Associate  in 
Education  gives  short  courses  in  selling  technique  to 
memt)er  stores.  In  February,  1929,  the  necessary  office 
follow  up  of  and  cooperation  with  this  work  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Research  to  the  Personnel 
Group.  This  work  includes;  Publicity  Details  and  Sec¬ 
retarial  Work. 

Bureau  of  Costume  Art 

Selling  Store  Owners,  Merchandise  Managers  and 
Buyers  on  such  Methods  of  Merchandising,  Promoting 
and  Servicing  Piece  Goods  and  Related  Lines  as  com¬ 
prise  the  “Costume  Art  Program”  (See  our  manual  of 
that  name,  third  printing). 

Conduct  Intensive  Training  Courses  in  Costume  Art 
at  New  York  (four  given  during  1928  and  1929)  in 
cooperation  with  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Pratt 
Institute,  Leading  authorities  on  Fashion,  Fabrics  and 
Color,  and  leading  Metropolitan  stores. 
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These  Courses  not  only  train  women  sent  from  the 
stores  who  are  to  direct  the  Piece  Goods  Service  and 
Promotion  above  referred  to  but  are  training  General 
and  Ready-to-Wear  Stylists,  Assistant  Buyers  and  other 
store  executives. 

Assist  stores  in  locating  “Costume  Artists”  or  Fa¬ 
bric  Stylists,  and  General  Stylists. 

Answer  inquiries  in  Piece  Goods  Service  and  Pro¬ 
motion. 

National  Sewing  Week — April 

Organize  and  conduct  National  Sewing  Week  (393 
orders  and  inquiries  received  to  March  l^h). 

NiUiontil  Sewing  Meet  in  June — Possibly  organize 
and  conduct  a  National  Sewing  Meet  in  June. 

Fashion  and  Fabric  Pageant — At  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  Convention  organize  and  con¬ 
duct  Fashion  and  Fabric  Pageant. 

Organize  and  direct  Fashion  Shows,  Color  Diagnosis 
Weeks,  Contests  and  other  Piece  Goods  Promotions 
for  Member  Stores  and  groups  of  stores. 

Conduct  Model  Sewing  and  Dress  making  School 
at  Home  Making  Center,  Grand  Central  Palace,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Piece  Goods  Departments  of  New  York 
City  stores  and  New  York  State  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs. 

Research  and  Development  Work  in  Home  Serving 
and  Piece  Goods  fields,  in  cooperation  with  Merchants, 
Pattern  companies.  Fabric  Manufacturers  and  such 
agencies  as  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Bureau  of  Trade  Relations 

Trade  Practices  in  Millinery  Industry — Publication 
and  distribution  of  report  on  trade  practices  in  the 
millinery  industry. 

Standards  of  Business  Practices — Preparation  and 
adoption  of  standards  of  business  practices  which  should 
obtain  in  the  millinery  industry. 

Analysis  of  Survey — Analysis  of  survey  of  trade 
practices  in  the  silk  industry,  publication  of  report  and 
preparation  of  standards  of  business  practice  for  adop¬ 
tion  by  member  stores. 

Survey  of  Trade  Practices — Survey  of  trade  practices 
in  the  furniture  industry  and  preparation  and  adoption 
of  standards  of  business  practice. 

Continuous  clearing  house  activities  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  standards  of  practice  adopted  by  the  three 
specific  industries. 

Research  and  service  on  trade  relations  problems  of 
individual  members. 

Joint  meetings  of  Trade  Relations  Committee  with 
similar  Committees  representing  the  other  Associations. 

Service  and  cooperation  with  other  industries  for  the 
promotion  of  lietter  trade  relations. 

Educational  program  to  members  for  promotion  of 
better  relations. 

Unit  Packing — Continued  study  of  application  of 
unit  packing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  delivery  de¬ 
partment. 


Convention  Promotes  Arbitration 


By  Ceobce  L.  Pl.\nt,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations 


The  promotion  of  arbitration  as  an  effective  means 
of  settling  commercial  disputes  was  materially  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  last  Annual  Convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution 
endorsing  in  principle  the  Draft  State  Arbitration  Act 
of  the  American  Arbitration  Association. 

“WHEREAS,  Arbitration  offers  an  efficient, 
economical  and  mutually  satisfactory  method 
for  the  settlement  of  commercial  disputes,  and 
WHEREAS,  The  desirability  of  uniform  and 
effective  state  legislation  on  arbitration  to  make 
enforceable  agreements  to  arbitrate  disputes 
which  arise  is  clearly  recognized,  it  is 
RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  endorse  in  principle  the  pro¬ 
posed  Draft  State  Arbitration  Act  as  adopted 
by  the  American  Arbitration  Association  which 
Act  follows  closely  the  fundamental  provisions 
of  the  United  States  Arbitration  Act  as  adapt¬ 
ed  to  state  legislative  needs  and  which  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  present  arbitration  laws  of  the 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Oregon,  California.  Pennsylvania  and 
Louisiana.” 

The  Advantages  of  Arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling 
commercial  disputes  rather  than  resorting  to  litigation 


with  its  attendant  expense  and  delay  has  long  been 
recognized  by  progressive  business  men. 

In  some  states,  effective  arbitration  legislation  has 
been  adopted  which  makes  enforceable  definite  agree¬ 
ments  to  arbitrate  all  disputes  arising  from  the  execution 
of  the  terms  of  a  contract  but  in  many  states  legislation 
relating  to  the  arbitration  of  commercial  disputes  is 
either  entirely  lacking  or  is  too  limited  in  nature  to 
enforce  arbitration  agreements  duly  entered  into.  As  a 
result  state  legislation  on  arbitration  differs  consider¬ 
ably  and  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  effective  and  uni¬ 
form  arbitration  legislation  which  will  be  acceptable  and 
can  be  adopted  by  each  state  throughout  the  country. 

The  Draft  State  Arbitration  Act  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  endorsed  embodies  the  principal  and  desirable 
features  necessary  for  effective  arbitration  legislation. 
It  provides  that  agreements  to  arbitrate  shall  be  volun¬ 
tary  but  once  entered  into,  it  makes  enforceable  agree¬ 
ments  to  arbitrate  all  disputes  arising  from  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  contract  of  sale.  It  enforces  the  arbitration 
not  only  of  disputes  which  have  actually  occurred  but 
also  future  disputes  which  may  arise  from  a  particular 
business  transaction. 

The  principal  provisions  of  this  Draft  State  Arbi¬ 
tration  Act  are  already  embodied  in  Acts  officially 
adopted  by  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Mas 
(Continued  on  page  219) 
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The  Use  of  Objective  Tests 

In  Selecting  Employees 

Delivered  by  Fred  A.  Moss,  M.  D.,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Store  Managers'  Division — 18th  Annual  Convention 

“In  no  profession  is  exact  measurement  more  needed  than  in  the  field  of 
business  personnel.  For  centuries  those  who  have  had  charge  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  placement  of  personnel  have  been  like  the  proverbial  ‘emotional 
dog — chasing  a  frantic  tail;'  and  so  long  as  they  depend  upon  the  archaic 
rule  of  thumb  methods  now  in  vogue,  just  so  long  will  we  have  the  enor¬ 
mous  waste  due  to  misfits". 


During  man’s  stay  on 
earth  he  never  gets 
away  from  measure¬ 
ment.  At  birth  he  is  meas¬ 
ured  to  ascertain  his  weight, 
and  at  death  he  is  measured 
to  determine  his  length. 

.\fter  death  two  dates  are 
carved  on  his  tomb-stone  to 
indicate  the  measure  of  his 
life.  Measurement  jjermeates 
and  influences  all  his  activi¬ 
ties  ;  when  he  is  sick  he  takes 
his  medicine  in  measured 
doses,  and  when  he  is  well 
he  drinks  his  beverage  with  a 
half  of  one  per  cent  alcoholic 
content.  A  measured  curve 
is  given  to  the  glass  to  match 
a  measured  defect  of  the 
eye,  and  thus  sight  is  re¬ 
stored  to  the  aged  and  the 
vision  of  youth  is  perfected. 

The  balancing  of  debits  and 
credits,  the  monthly  paying 
of  bills,  and  the  increasing 
number  of  candles  which 
adorn  man’s  birthday  cake, 
all  bear  witness  to  the  part 
played  by  measurement  in 
the  every  day  affairs  of  life. 

Progress  in  any  line  de¬ 
pends  on  the  .substitution  of 
objective  measurement  for 
subjective  opinions.  The 
steam  engine  could  not  be 
created  until  man  was  able 
to  make  a  piston  and  cylinder 
of  such  exact  dimensions 
that  it  would  not  allow  steam 
to  escape  but  there  would  re¬ 
main  sufficient  room  for  the 
piston  to  move  up  and  down.  The  automobile  had  to 
wait  until  man  could  measure  to  the  one  five-thou¬ 
sandth  of  an  inch.  But  to  lack  of  accurate  measuring 
devices  medicine  remained  as  cmly  an  art  for  more 
than  four  thousand  years,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
hundred  years  that  medical  literature  has  had  anything 
like  scientific  accuracy.  The  exactness  of  measurement 


is  the  best  index  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  profession. 

The  Native  Inequalities  of 
People.  People  are  neither 
bom  equal,  live  equal,  nor 
die  equal,  and  whether  they 
are  equal  after  death  is  still 
in  doubt.  They  differ  as 
much  in  the  native  ability 
and  aptitudes  which  they  in¬ 
herit  from  their  parents  as 
they  do  in  the  amount  of 
money  which  is  left  them  by 
these  same  parents.  A  limit¬ 
ed  number  are  born  geni¬ 
uses  ;  most  have  only  “aver¬ 
age”  ability ;  while  an  un¬ 
fortunate  few  have  such  a 
defective  mentality  that  they 
must  live  and  die  as  idiots. 
Some  people  are  “born”  me¬ 
chanics  and  can  manipulate 
the  most  intricate  machinery 
with  ease  and  dexterity ; 
most  individuals  can  learn  to 
perform  the  simpler  mechan¬ 
ical  jobs  with  a  fair  degree 
of  efficiency ;  but  there  are 
some  so  devoid  of  mechani¬ 
cal  sense  that  they  cannot 
.screw  a  nut  on  a  common 
bolt  without  stripping  the 
threads  or  wringing  the  head 
off.  Some  make  friends 
without  effort  and  seem  to 
have  an  uncanny  insight  into 
the  motives  of  others,  while 
some  have  such  thorny  dis¬ 
positions  that  their  mere 
presence  tends  to  irritate  us. 

Those  with  high  social  ability  should  be 
hired  as  executives,  or  placed  in  positions 
where  they  will  have  to  deal  with  the  public. 
Those  with  low  social  ability  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  only  for  positions  where  they  have 
to  deal  with  things  rather  than  with  people. 
Some  people  have  such  high  selling  ability 


Uses  of  the  Test 

1.  They  tvill  be  used  in  the  initial 
selection  of  employees. 

2.  They  will  be  used  in  the  place¬ 
ment  of  employees.  It  is  found,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  certain  departments  require 
a  much  higher  level  of  selling  ability 
than  do  others. 

3.  The  tests  will  be  used  in  connec¬ 

tion  with  training  of  employees.  The 
employee's  weakness  is  often  indicated 
by  his  answers  on  the  test,  and  in  some 
instances  it  may  be  possible  to  give  the 
employee  the  necessary  training  to  over-  j 
come  his  weakness.  I 

4.  The  tests  will  be  used  for  promo¬ 
tion  purposes.  In  general,  only  those 
who  have  outstanding  ability  should  be 
promoted  to  such  positions  as  floor  man¬ 
ager,  buyer,  or  assistant  buyer. 

5.  The  tests  will  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  laying  off  of  employees. 
During  the  dull  season  when  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  cut  down  on  the  number  of 
employees,  the  personnel  manager  tvill 
find  it  very  advantageous  to  have  test 
results  as  one  criterion  for  cutting  down 
his  sales  force. 

6.  The  tests  will  be  used  in  selecting 
people  for  special  jobs.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  select  an  employee  to  be 
sent  away  for  certain  courses  of  train¬ 
ing,  or  for  other  duties  requiring  abiilty 
above  the  average.  The  test  results  are 

j  an  excellent  means  of  making  such  se- 
j  lection. 
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that  they  can  sell  anything,  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions. 

Other  people  can  make  a  fair  success  of 
selling  if  given  the  proper  training; 

Others  so  devoid  of  ‘’^selling  sense”  that 
they  would  have  difficulty  in  selling  gas  to 
a  motorist  stranded  on  a  lonely  road  with 
an  empty  tank. 

Importance  of  Having  Objective  Measurements  of 
These  Differences — In  constructing  a  building  the  me¬ 
chanical  engineer  must  know  the  strength  ot  the  ma¬ 
terials  he  is  using,  the  amount  of  stress  and  strain  each 
will  withstand,  and  the  best  materials  to  use  for  each 
different  purpose.  He  must  know  that  a  cast  iron  beam 
and  a  steel  beam  do  not  give  the  same  results,  and  that 
concrete  will  hold  or  crack  depending  upon  the  quality 
and  proportion  of  materials  used  in  it. 

The  personnel  officer  may  be  considered  the  human 
engineer  who  deals  with  employees  just  as  the  mechani¬ 
cal  engineer  deals  with  his  materials.  It  is  the  business 
of  this  human  engineer  to  recognize  that  individuals 
differ;  that  one  man  is  capable  of  making  an  invention 
that  will  benefit  the  world,  while  another  is  capable  of 
no  higher  type  of  work  than  that  requiring  a  strong 
back  and  a  weak  mind ;  that  one  person  will  lose  his 
head  in  an  emergency,  while  another  will  do  whatever 
the  situation  demands  in  a  similar  emergency ;  that  one 
person  may  be  a  miserable  failure  as  a  salesperson, 
and  a  shining  success  as  a  mechanic.  In  other  words, 
the  personnel  officer  must  know  the  respects  in  which 
individuals  differ  and  be  able  to  measure  the  nature  of 
and  extent  of  these  differences. 

Objective  Tests — It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  opinion 
whether  a  steel  beam  can  withstand  the  stress  and  srain 
that  follows  its  being  placed  in  a  highway  bridge  over 
which  the  floods  of  traffic  must  pass;  but  it  has  not 
been  determined  whether  a  driver  in  the  delivery  de¬ 
partment  can  withstand  the  stress  and  strain  of  steer¬ 
ing  a  machine  through  this  same  flood  of  traffic.  The 
construction  engineer  has  arrived  at  his  knowledge  of 
the  steel  beam  by  substituting  numerical  facts  for 
opinions,  reliable  units  of  measure  for  mere  guess¬ 
work  ;  and  when  the  personnel  manager  bases  the 
selection  and  placement  of  employees  upon  objective 
tests  rather  than  on  subjective  guesses,  he  will  be  able 
to  state  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  probable 
competency  or  lack  of  competency  of  his  prospective 
employees. 

The  Unreliable  Interview — At  the  present  time  em¬ 
ployees  are  generally  selected  on  the  basis  of  a  short 
interview  in  the  personnel  office.  While  the  interview 
will  give  some  idea  about  the  dress  and  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  employee,  it  does  not  give  as  complete 
an  idea  about  his  mental  fitness  for  the  job  as  is 
necessary.  If  employees  are  selected  purely  on  the  basis 
of  the  interview,  we  must  expect  a  large  number  of 
misfits.  There  are  three  chief  reasons  for  the  unre¬ 
liability  of  the  interview.  An  interview  tends  to  gen¬ 
eralize  on  too  few  experiences. 

K  the  interviewer  has  had  an  unfortunate 
experience  with  a  red-headed  person,  he 
tends  to  regard  all  red-headed  people  with 
suspicion  if  he  has  heen  swindled  hy  some¬ 
one  with  a  hooked  nose  and  an  Andy  Gump 
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chin,  he  concludes  that  no  person  with  a 
hooked  nose  and  a  receding  chin  is  to  he 
trusted. 

Specific  Habits — A  second  cause  for  the  unreliability 
of  the  interview  is  the  widespread  assumption  that 
habits  are  general  rather  than  specific. 

It  is  assumed  that  neatness  in  one  situation 
will  carry  over  into  other  situations.  Clean 
hands  may  be  taken  to  indicate  clean  morale, 
and  dirty  hands  dirty  conduct.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  a  person  who  talks  rapidly  will 
be  a  rapid  typist,  and  that  a  person  with  slow 
speech  will  work  slowly.  The  fallacy  of  such 
assumptions  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again. 

Lack  of  Standards — The  most  important  reason, 
however,  for  the  unreliability  of  the  interview  is  the 
total  lack  of  standards  for  judging  the  employee’s 
answers  to  the  interviewer’s  questions.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  necessity  of  standardizing  questions  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  used  as  reliable  measures  of  ability, 
let  us  take  a  question  from  a  test  that  has  been  given 
to  more  than  100,000  children.  I  should  like  to  have 
you  estimate  the  minimum  year  of  age  the  children 
must  be,  before  70  out  of  100  would  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question  correctly:  "How  many  fingers  have 
you  on  your  right  hand?  How  many  on  your  left  hand? 
How  many  on  both  hands?” 

The  following  table  shows  the  age  at  which  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  placed  by  52  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
George  Washington  University. 

Estimated  Age  Number  Making  Estimate 


3  .  1 


4  . 

.  5 

5  . 

.  9 

6  . 

.  12 

7  . 

.  10 

8  . 

.  8 

9  . 

.  3 

10  . 

.  3 

11  . 

.  0 

12  . 

.  1 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  wide  variability  of  the 
estimates.  One  professor  estimates  the  question  four 
times  as  difficult  as  another.  Actual  experiment  w’ith 
several  thousand  children  shows  that  the  question  be¬ 
longs  to  the  level  of  age  7,  but  only  ten  out  of  52 
placed  it  correctly. 

We  find  just  as  wide  differences  in  estimates  of 
interviewers.  It  is  this  unreliability  which  necessitates 
the  development  and  use  of  objective  tests. 

Measuring  Aptitudes  in  Various  Fields — The  use  of 
objective  tests  for  determining  aptitude  is  not  new. 
Since  1918  Columbia  University  has  used  a  mental 
alertness  test  as  one  of  the  bases  for  determining  who 
should  be  admitted  as  students.  At  the  present  time 
something  like  50  per  cent  of  schools  and  colleges  are 
using  scholastic  aptitude  tests  as  a  part  of  the  admis¬ 
sion  machinery.  During  the  last  two  years  92  normal 
schools  and  teacher’s  colleges  have  used  our  Teaching 
Aptitude  Test  as  a  basis  for  the  vocational  guidance 
of  those  planning  to  enter  teaching  careers.  A  large 
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number  of  engineering  schools  are  using  tesls  of  ab¬ 
stract  intelligence  as  an  aid  in  the  selection  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  their  students.  At  the  present  time,  I  am  co¬ 
operating  in  the  construction  and  standardization  of  an 
j^)titude  test  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  who 
will  be  admitted  to  medical  schools.  We  have  been 
working  for  two  years  on  this  test.  It  was  given  to  the 
entering  class  of  the  George  Washington  University 
Medical  .School  in  1927  and  on  the  basis  of  test  results 
it  was  predicted  that  ten  of  the  72  students  taking  this 
test  would  fail  or  have  to  repeat  a  year  before  finishing 
their  medical  course.  By  the  close  of  their  first  year, 
five  of  the  ten  had  been  dropped  for  poor  scholarship 
and  two  others  were  made  to  repeat  the  year.  The 
average  grades  in  the  medical  school  of  the  other  three 
was  below  80,  only  75  being  passed.  On  the  basis 
of  the  test  scores  of  the  class  entering  the  Medical 
School  last  fall,  we  have  predicted  that  7  students 
will  either  be  dropped  or  made  to  repeat  at  the 
close  of  this  year.  We  have  also  predicted  the  two  men 
out  of  the  class  who  will  graduate  with  distinction. 
.\t  the  close  of  this  school  year  the  results  of  this  ex¬ 
periment  will  be  published  and  the  test  will  be  made 
generally  available  to  other  medical  schools. 
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Chart  1 — Average  Scores  for  School  Groups 


Tests  for  Measuring  Aptitude  for  Selling — At  the 
request  of  the  Hecht  group  of  department  stores,  we 
have  undertaken  to  devise  a  test  which  will  indicate 
one’s  ability  to  sell. 

Description  of  the  Test — After  considerable  experi¬ 
mental  work,  the  following  test  was  devised.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  Six  Tests. 

Test  1 — is  designed  to  measure  one’s  judgment  in 
dealing  with  selling  situations.  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  sales  problems  in  which  a  situation  is  described  and 
four  possible  ways  of  meeting  the  situation  is  described 
and  four  possible  ways  of  meeting  the  situation  are 
suggested,  of  which  the  person  taking  the  test  is  asked 
to  choose  the  best.  These  questions  deal  with  selling 
situations  involving  judgment  and  tact  in  dealing  with 
the  public,  and  with  situations  involving  relations  with 


other  employees.  It  is  found  that  salespersons  who  can 
deal  successfully  with  difficult  customers  can  almost 
always  pick  out  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the 
customer  when  the  situation  is  described  on  paper. 
The  applicant  who  consistently  picks  out  a  tactless  and 
ineffectual  method  of  meeting  the  situation  in  the  test 
cannot  be  expected  to  choose  the  best  methods  in  actual 
work.  The  following  questions  from  the  test  will  serve 
as  examples; 

TEST  QUESTION  1 

Question  from  Test — Assume  that  you  are 
a  saleslady  and  in  trying  a  coat  on  a  small 
child  candy  is  smeared  on  it.  It  would  be 
best  to: 

Insist  that  the  coat  be  bought? 

Direct  the  mother’s  attention  to  it  and  ask 
her  what  she  will  do  about  it? 

Say  nothing,  but  send  the  coat  to  the  clean¬ 
ing  room? 

Tell  the  child  to  be  more  careful  about  soil¬ 
ing  things? 

Assume  you  are  selling  an  expensive  piece 
of  silk  to  a  woman.  After  you  have  cut  three 
yards  from  the  bolt  she  tells  you  that  she 
called  for  a  three  and  a  half  yard  piece.  It 
would  be  best  to: 

Cut  three  and  a  half  yards  from  the  bolt 
and  keep  the  three  yards? 

Tell  her  that  you  will  cut  one-half  yard 
more,  but  that  she  must  take  the  three  yards  ? 

Ask  her  to  take  the  three  yards,  and  if  that 
is  not  enough  to  come  back  for  more? 

Insist  that  inasmuch  as  she  called  for  three 
yards,  it  is  her  duty  to  take  it. 

TEST  2— MEMORY 

Test  2 — measures  one’s  ability  to  remember  names 
and  faces.  Ability  to  recognize  a  customer  whom  he 
has  seen  before  is  a  valuable  asset  for  a  salesperson. 
It  tickles  one’s  vanity  to  be  remembered  and  puts  him 
in  the  mood  to  buy.  Memory  for  names  and  faces  is 
tested  by  giving  to  each  person  taking  the  test  a 
sheet  of  twelve  photographs  each  with  a  name  under 
it.  After  the  applicant  has  studied  this  sheet  for  four 
minutes,  it  is  taken  up.  Later  the  applicant  is  required 
to  select  the  faces  that  he  has  seen  before  from  another 
sheet  of  24  and  to  put  the  proper  name  with  it.  It  was 
found  that  salespersons  recognize  faces  much  more 
quickly  than  they  remember  names. 

TEST  3— ACCURACY 

Test  3 — is  designed  to  measure  the  accuracy  of  ob¬ 
servation  of  human  behavior.  The  successful  sales¬ 
person  must  know  something  of  the  motives  which 
govern  human  behavior  so  that  he  may  shape  his  sales 
talk  accordingly.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  is 
tested  by  presenting  to  him  a  large  number  of  general¬ 
izations  on  human  behavior,  some  of  which  are  true, 
others  false  and  he  is  told  to  indicate  whether  the 
statement  is  true  or  false  by  encircling  the  “T”  or  the 
“F”.  The  following  questions  will  serve  to  illustrate : 

TF  1.  The  question  “Is  that  all’’?  is  a  good 
wav  of  leading  up  to  additional  sales. 
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T  F  2.  It  is  advisable  to  show  a  little  annoy¬ 
ance  to  customers  who  are  returning 
merchandise  so  they  will  not  l)e  apt  to 
try  it  again. 

T  F  3.  One  of  the  surest  ways  of  bringing  a 
customer  to  your  point  of  view  is  by 
engaging  in  argument  with  him. 

T  F  4.  People  are  pleased  when  the  sales¬ 
clerks  greet  them  by  name. 

T  F  5.  It  pleases  people  to  be  told  that  they 
have  good  taste. 

Test  A — is  designed  to  measure  one’s  ability  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  important  points  in  merchandise  and  to  re¬ 
member  these  points.  At  the  beginning  of  the  test,  a 
sheet  containing  typical  advertising  material  concerning 
three  articles  is  studied  for  six  minutes.  The  sheet 
is  taken  up  and  later  the  person  taking  the  test  is  asked 
ten  questions  concerning  it. 

Test  5 — is  designed  to  measure  one’s  ability  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  follow  simple  directions,  such  as  he  will 
have  to  follow  in  his  every  day  activities  of  selling. 
He  is  presented  with  a  typical  sales-check  and  is  given 
the  data  and  directions  for  filling  it  out. 

Test  6 — arithmetical  reasoning,  has  two  main  pur¬ 
poses.  The  first  of  these  is  to  see  whether  the  appli¬ 
cant  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  make 
(juickly  and  accurately  the  necessary  sales  calculations ; 
and  the  second  purpose  is  to  measure  the  mental  alert¬ 
ness  of  the  applicant.  There  is  found  to  be  a  very 
high  correlation  betzvecn  arithmetical  reasoning  and 
mental  alertness. 

Administration  of  the  Test.  The  completed  test  can 
l)e  given  in  forty-five  minutes  and  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  given  to  one  person  or  to  100  people  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  very  largely  self-administering,  so 
that  practically  all  the  personnel  officer  has  to  do  is  to 
note  the  time  of  beginning  and  finishing  the  test. 

The  test  is  entirely  objective,  so  that  scoring  or  rat¬ 
ing  the  test  is  a  very  simple  matter. 

Reliability  of  the  Test.  The  reliability  of  the  test, 
that  is.  the  extent  to  which  it  yields  the  same  results 
every  time  it  is  used  with  the  same  group,  is  indicated 
by  the  very  high  reliability  coefficient  of  .91,  obtained 
according  to  Spearman’s  formula  for  determining  re¬ 
liability. 

Validity  of  the  Test.  The  validity  of  the  test,  that 
is,  the  extent  to  which  it  measures  acual  selling  ability 
was  determined  in  the  following  way: 

From  twenty-five  departments  in  the  Hecht  group 
of  stores  m  Baltimore  and  Washington,  the  best  and 
the  poorest  salespersons  were  given  the  test.  The 
average  score  of  the  twenty-five  best  salespersons  was 
112,  and  the  average  score  of  the  twenty- five  poorest 
salespersons  was  70.5.  This  is  shown  in  Chart  2.  In 

For  aood  - 

Hi 


Chart  2 — Average  Scores  on  Test 


every  single  instance  the  best  salesperson  made  higher 
than  the  jxjorest  sales])erson  of  the  same  department. 
Hut.  as  would  he  expected  in  a  business  where  we  have 
such  inerjuality  of  ability  demanded  in  different  de¬ 
partments.  there  is  some  overlapping  of  the  group  of 
l)est  .salesjiersons  and  the  group  of  poorest,  the  jxKjrest 
salesperson  of  some  departments  making  a  higher  score 
than  the  liest  salesperson  of  other  departments.  Thus, 
a  |)erson  whose  selling  ability  is  too  low  to  make  a  good 
salesi)erson  in  one  department  may  render  satisfactory 
service  in  another  department  where  the  requirements 
are  lower.  The  overlapping  of  the  i)Oor  group  and  the 
good  group  is  shown  graphically  in  Chart  3.  In  de¬ 
termining  who  were  the  best  and  who  the  poorest 
sales^iersons,  the  following  criteria  were  taken  into 
consideration : 

First,  the  amount  of  sales  made  by  the 
different  salespersons. 

Second,  the  number  of  errors  made  by  the 
salespersons. 

Third,  the  amount  of  merchandise  re¬ 
turned. 

Fourth,  the  combined  estimates  of  the 
buyer,  the  floor  manager,  and  the  personnel 
officer  for  his  salespersons. 


( )n  the  basis  of  these  criteria  correlations  were  made 
I)etween  test  scores  of  100  salespersons  and  their  effi¬ 
ciency  ratings  thus  determined.  The  correlation  be¬ 
tween  total  test  scores  and  efficiency  ratings  was  .54. 
The  relation  lietween  test  scores  and  sales  ability  rat¬ 
ings  is  also  shown  graphically  in  Chart  4. 


Above  Avtra^m 
Tesf  Scores 


Bolom  AverafO 
Tcsr  Scores 

Chart  4 — Relation  Between  Test  Scores  and  Sales 
Ability  Rating 

In  addition  to  giving  the  tests  to  the  salespeople  who 
were  actually  on  the  job  and  whose  abilities  were 
known,  the  tests  have  been  given  to  a  thousand  high 
(Continued  on  page  211) 
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Present  Available  Figures  For  Advertising 

Address  by  L.  G.  Andrews,  Controller,  Strawbridge  &  Clotbier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.4t  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  ISth  Annual  Convention.  Sales  Promotion  Division  Session 

“It's  a  practical  presentation  of  a  plan  as  nearly  practical  as  such  a  plan 
could  be;  and  if  you  can  find  some  advertising  super-man  who  can  carry 
it  out  to  the  letter,  with  fifty  to  a  hundred  buyers  yapping  and  snapping 
at  him  and  half  a  dozen  different  space  contracts  to  juggle  with — well,  he 
can  name  his  own  salary!  But  seriously  it  is  workable  and  should  be 
working  in  every  store,  even  though  perfection  in  making  a  preview  of 
advertising  ratios  can  scarcely  be  hoped  for  just  yet”.  The  Comment  of 
an  Expert  who  knows  his  Advertising. 


IN  every  retail  enterprise,  at  the  commencement  of 
each  new  business  year,  is  an  intensive  reviewing  of 
facts  and  figures  pertaining  to  store  operations.  De- 
partmentally,  all  the  principal  factors  are  carefully 
studied.  Sales,  stocks,  expenses  and  net  profits  are 
scrutinized  and  compared  with  prior  years’  results  as 
well  as  with  any  other  comparable  data  which  may  be 
available.  Usually  at  such  a  period  the  expense  fac¬ 
tors  are  looked  into  very  carefully  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  endeavors  to  put  its  finger  on  the  items  which  are 
excessive  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  net  results 
obtained. 

.Advertising  expense,  in  an  examination  of  this  kind, 
frequently  stands  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  The  store 
owner  wonders  how  many  thousands  were  unnecessarily 
spent  in  advertising — large  sums  which,  if  the  proper 
solution  might  be  found,  would  very  comfortably  swell 
the  net  profit  total,  and  at  the  same  time  materially 
decrease  the  percentages  which  measure  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  your  publicity. 

Forecast — Every  store  has  in  operation  some  plan 
or  method  whereby  a  forecast  of  monthly  advertising 
expenditures  is  set  up  either  in  a  general  way  covering 
the  store  as  a  whole,  or  in  a  more  detailed  way  cover¬ 
ing  certain  major  divisions.  Possiby,  an  appropriation 
is  set  up  for  each  individual  selling  department.  New 
Year’s  resolutions  are  made  in  every  retail  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  country.  A  tighter  grip  on  the  situation  is 
taken  and  new  plans  are  set  up  with  the  hope  for  bigger 
business  with  less  lineage.  A  pretty  little  problem  tor 
the  Publicity  Director  to  think  about. 

The  Controller  can  contribute  a  very  ideal  but  also  a 
very  theoretical  schedule  of  figures.  Under  the  plan 
which  1  am  about  to  outline,  this  forecast  is  prepared 
on  the  six  months  or  season  basis.  A  separate  exhibit 
is  provided  for  each  Divisional  Manager,  on  which  are 
listed  all  the  departments  directly  under  his  supervision. 
This  procedure  conforms  to  the  generally  adopted  six 
months  merchandising  plan  and  can,  if  desired,  be 
filed  in  the  same  binder.  Columns  are  provided  for  the 
total  season  as  well  as  for  each  month  in  the  period. 
Under  the  caption,  "Last  Year”,  should  be  set  in  the 
dollars  expended  in  each  department  for  the  six  months 
as  well  as  the  expenditures  for  each  month  in  the  period. 
The  percent  of  advertising  cost  to  net  sales  is  also  in¬ 
cluded.  Additional  columns  are  also  provided  for  the 
insertion  of  ideal  figures  in  dollars  and  percentage. 


The  ideal  figures  can  be  established  in  various  ways. 
If  your  store  is  associated  with  a  store  group,  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  through  the  exchange  of  results, 
l^xperience  advertising  percentages  are  available  from 
your  National  .Association.  If  it  is  preferable  you  may 
establish  your  own  ideal  jjercentages  in  relation  to  your 
own  experience  over  a  period  of  years.  In  any  event, 
first  determine  the  total  appropriation  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  entire  six  months  period  and  apportion 
it  to  the  different  months.  This  allcjcation  can  be  made 
on  last  year’s  experience  ratios  indicating  the  monthly 
e.xjjenditure  in  percentage  to  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  six  months  period,  or  can  l)e  arbitrarily  spread, 
based  on  sound  judgment.  The  ideal  monthly  expendi¬ 
tures  for  each  selling  department  should  be  determined 
preferably  by  using  last  year’s  sales  as  a  basis.  This 
is  done  in  preference  to  using  planned  sales,  which  in 
many  cases  fail  to  work  out  as  planned  and  thus  prove 
to  have  been  a  false  basis  for  expenditure. 

The  Picture — With  this  exhibit  completed,  we  have 
endeavored  to  accomplish  merely  one  thing,  and  that 
is  to  set  up  a  picture  for  the  Divisional  Manager  and 
his  buyers,  pointing  out  where  excessive  expenditures 
were  made  during  last  year,  and  possibly  where,  in  a 
number  of  instances,  inadequate  publicity  was  provided. 
We  have  attempted  to  work  up  into  figures  the  answer 
to  the  store  owner’s  query — how  much  advertising  could 
have  been  saved  and  converted  into  net  profits? 

Last  Years  Cost — After  the  six  months  departmental 
exhibit  has  been  prepared  for  each  Divisional  Manager, 
let  us  refer  to  the  total  monthly  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  combined  departments,  showing  last  year’s 
actual  costs  together  with  the  ideal  figures.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  sheet,  record  current  year’s  totals  for  each 
month  and  for  the  total  period  without  regard  to  the 
individual  department  allocation.  These  figures  repre¬ 
sent  the  forecast  of  monthly  newspaper  expenditures 
for  each  Divisional  Manager  and  establish  a  definite 
plan  on  which  he  can  operate.  And  thus,  if  the  plan  is 
followed  through  for  the  season,  your  figures  will  be 
brought  considerably  nearer  the  six  months’  objective 
and  nearer  to  the  ideal  figures  than  were  your  pre¬ 
ceding  year’s  expenditures. 

Application — In  a  presentation  of  these  figures  on 
a  six  months’  basis,  another  discrepancy  may  be  dis¬ 
closed,  that  of  applying  the  appropriation  incorrectly 
to  the  different  months.  It  is  quite  possible  that  adver- 
(Continued  on  page  216) 
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Exhibit  No.  2  MONTHLY  ADVERTISING  WORK  SHEET 

Divisional  Manager — Mr.  Brown  October  1928 


Department 

Last  Year 
Actual 

This  Year 
Ideal 

This  Year 
Budget 

This  Year  |j 
Actual 

Amt. 

%  to 
Sales 

Amt. 

%  to 
Sales 

Amt. 

%  to 
Sales 

Amt.j 

1 10  Umbrellas 

82 

.09 

56 

.06 

li 

1 12  Hosiery 

1314 

.36 

821 

.19 

1 1 5  Gloves 

1149 

.51 

749 

.33 

jl 

1 18  Women’s  Knit  Underwear 

584 

.27 

389 

.18 

120  Men’s  Shirts 

1581 

.52 

1356 

.45 

II 

122  Men’s  Underwear 

69 

.06 

157 

.15 

125  House  Dresses 

1798 

1.80 

924 

.92 

ii 

TOTAL 

6577 

.42 

4452 

.31 

5500 

!  II 

1  Exhibit  No.  3  MONTHLY  ADVERTISING  REPORT  = 

i 

1 10  Umbrellas 

82 

.09 

56 

.06 

116 

.14*1 

112  Hosiery 

1314 

.36 

821 

.19 

1102 

.26 

115  Gloves 

1149 

.51 

749 

.33 

986 

.43- 

118  Women’s  Knit  Underwear 

584 

.27 

389 

.18 

522 

.24 1| 

120  Men’s  Shirts 

1581 

.52 

1356 

.45 

1740 

.58  j 

!  122  Men’s  Underwear 

69 

.06 

157 

.15 

174 

.17 

i  125  House  Dresses 

1798 

1.80 

924 

.92 

1160 

1.1611 

1  TOTAL 

6577 

.42 

4452 

.31 

15500 

5800 

.39 11 

Exhibit  No.  4  GROUP  COMPARISON 

ii 

J 

Other  Stores 

Our  Store  Jj 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  A 

No.  5 

No.  6 

Actua 

Ideal 

1 10  Umbrellas 

0.90 

0.68 

0.98 

1.27 

0.72 

1.16 

1.27 

1.00 

112  Hosiery 

1.39 

.59 

.55 

.58 

.75 

.75 

1.46 

1.00 

115  Gloves 

1.00 

1.29 

1.00 

1.03 

1.60 

1.00 

2.45 

1.50; 

118  Women’s  Knit  Underwear 

1.37 

98 

.36 

.67 

.62 

1.41 

89 

so! 

120  Men’s  Shirts 

1.27 

1.93 

.81 

2.34 

1.73 

2.18 

1.63 

1.801 

122  Men’s  Underwear 

1.70 

1.40 

1.80 

1.25 

1.90 

1.20 

.85 

1.60 

125  Hotise  Dresses 

3.74 

2.30 

1  2.80 

2.97 

1.30 

2.78 

5.54 

3.50 1 

1! 

i: 

II 


Exhibit  No.  2  is  furnished  each  Divisional  Manager  in  the  preceding  month  for  his  use  in  working  out  =j 
next  month’s  departmental  advertising  expenditures.  .  I 

j 

i  Exhibit  No.  3  is  furnished  immediately  following  the  end  of  the  month.  This  report  furnishes  actual  j 
monthly  results  in  comparison  with  “ideal”  and  budget  totals.  I 

Exhibit  No.  4  shows  advertising  percentages  to  net  sales  of  different  stores  in  a  “group”  obtained  from 

the  exchange  of  advertising  figures.  Ideal  figures  may  be  established  through  this  method.  jl 
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The  Place  and  Function  of  the  Stylist 

By  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  President,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Introductory  Remarks  at  the  Joint  Session  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  and  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 
18th  Annual  Convention,  1929 


OUR  choice  of  a  controversial  subject  was  deliberate. 
It  was  the  happy  thought  of  Mrs.  Lois  Hunter, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
that  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  and  the  Merchandise 
Managers  should  get  together  and  discuss  this  much 
mooted  question  of  the  stylist  and  her  place  in  the  store. 
Frank  and  open  controversy  clears  the  air  and  the  air 
needs  clearing  on  this  subject. 

Controversy  arises  either  from  a  veritable  conflict  of 
interests  or  from  failure  to  recognize  an  identity  of 
interests  which  may  be  somewhat  obscure.  The  second 
is  as  good  a  casus  belli  as  the  first.  The  latter  seems 
to  be  the  case  in  the  misunderstandings  that  have  arisen 
over  the  place  and  function  of  the  stylist  in  the  store. 
It  is  our  belief  that  those  misunderstandings  can  be 
cleared  up  and  our  hope  that  this  morning’s  discussion 
may  further  that  consummation.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  stylist  is  the  latest  development  in  a  process  of 
specialization  that  has  been  going  on  a  good  many  years. 

The  modern  merchant  has  been  broken  down  into 
many  parts.  He  is  composite  of  buyer,  merchandise 
manager,  controller,  sales  promotion  manager,  store 
manager,  personnel  director  and  so  forth.  The  stylist 
is  his  latest  partial  incarnation. 

The  growing  size  and  complexity  of  retailing  has 
forced  this  process  of  specialization  and  many  of  us 
who  are  still  not  old  have  seen  its  greatest  development 
within  our  business  lives.  We  have  seen  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  interposed  between  merchant  and  buyer 
and  many  were  the  heart  burnings  over  the  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  he  was  an  undermerchant  or  a  super- 
buyer.  That  question  is  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
old,  but  there  are  stores  in  which  it  has  not  been  cleared 
up  yet. 

We  have  seen  the  evolution  of  the  controller  as  a 
major  executive  from  the  unpromising  chrysalis  of  the 
office  manager,  but  there  still  are  stores  where  he  has 
the  new  title,  but  the  old  notion  of  a  very  circumscribed 
function  persists  either  in  his  mind  or  in  those  of  his 
associates.  Similarly  with  the  sales  promotion  manager 
and  others.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 

The  first  advances  in  specialization  are  always  made 
by  the  vanguard  of  pioneer  thinkers  who  clearly  see 
the  need  for  a  new  separate  function  and  seeing  it 
clearly,  they  define  and  delimit  it  so  that  those  who  have 
to  administer  it  can  do  so  intelligently. 

It  succeeds  with  them  with  a  minimum  of  friction. 
Then  the  second  rank  who  didn’t  see  it  first  but  who 
understand  it  once  it  is  pointed  out  to  them  begin  to 
experiment  with  it.  It  succeeds  with  them.  And  then 
the  masses  follow  pell-mell.  They  don’t  understand 
it  at  first.  Some  of  them  never  understand  it.  Many 
don’t  even  sympathize  with  it.  They  do  it  because 
it  is  being  done. 


It  has  become  the  fashion  in  organization,  as  Dr. 
Nystrom  or  Amos  Parrish  might  say,  and  that  is  where 
the  trouble  lies.  They  start  it  when,  in  the  slang  of  the 
moment,  they  don’t  know  what  it  is  all  about.  They  fail 
to  define  it  or  delimit  it  or  organize  it  because  they 
don’t  understand  it.  They  simply  hire  somebody  so 
as  not  to  be  behind  the  fashion  in  organization  and  tell 
her  to  “go  to  it’’. 

Go  to  what? 

Too  often  where  they  didn’t  intend,  and  the  salary 
expense  along  with  them. 

So  it  is  with  the  stylist;  unless  the  merchant  knows 
what  he  wants  her  to  do,  the  chances  are  she  will  not 
succeed  unless  she  is  a  very  unusual  person,  because 
the  merchant  must  make  clear  not  only  to  her  but  to 
every  one  with  whom  she  has  to  deal  just  what  her  exact 
function  is,  what  its  limitations  are  and  just  what  he 
expects  of  it.  Otherwise  it  is  going  to  be  smothered 
in  his  store  while  it  is  succeeding  somewhere  else, 
possibly  under  the  roof  of  his  competitor. 

Grade  the  taste  as  well  as  the  income — What  is  the 
place  and  function  of  the  stylist?  To  try  to  determine 
that  is  the  purpose  of  this  meeting,  but  first  of  all,  the 
topic  question  provokes  some  counter  questions.  What 
are  you  trying  to  do?  To  what  public  are  you  address¬ 
ing  yourself?  These  questions  look  deceptively  simple, 
but  beware  of  answering  them  on  the  basis  of  income 
alone.  There  is  low,  medium  to  high  in  taste  as  well 
as  in  income,  but  the  consumer  of  low  income  may  be 
of  irreproachable  taste  while  a  nouveau  riche  may  enjoy 
a  good  income  in  her  own  way. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  man  or  woman  who  likes  to 
lead,  who  wishes  to  be  extremely  smart,  to  wear  the  new 
things  first,  to  lie  a  leader.  The  opposite  is  the  con¬ 
servative  constituting  perhaps  the  great  bulk  of  the 
consuming  public  who  definitely  does  not  like  to  lead 
or  who  actually  fears  to  do  so;  who  rather  prefers  to 
wait  and  see  what  it  is  the  majority  are  going  to  accept. 
Leaders  and  followers  also  are  in  all  the  income  classes 
in  varying  proportions. 

Phases  of  Merchandising 

The  next  question  is,  what  is  the  merchant’s  policy 
in  regard  to  the  basic  phases  of  merchandising?  Mer¬ 
chandising  is  a  four-phase  operation. 

First,  the  style  alertness  phase.  This  phase  is  pre¬ 
dominant  during  the  style  inception  period  of  early 
season,  but  it  is  never  completely  absent.  This  phase 
also  includes  the  merchandising  of  high  taste  mer¬ 
chandise  at  all  times  and  in  all  income  classes  to  which 
the  store  addresses  its  appeal.  The  keynotes  of  this 
phase  are  individuality,  taste,  new  and  significant  styles. 
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'Die  second  phase  is  the  fashion  completeness  phase. 
This  is  the  period  of  mass  merchandising,  of  complete 
stocks  of  the  styies  which  have  proved  acceptable  to  the 
public  and  which  have  become  the  fashions.  The  key¬ 
note  appeal  of  this  phase  is  completeness  of  stock,  the 
wanted  things,  the  fashions. 

The  third  phase  is  the  special  sales  phase.  This 
phase  covers  the  merchandising  of  special  promotional 
purchases  and  sales  on  the  basis  of  primary  market 
opjKjrtunities.  The  keynote  of  this  phase  is  value  price. 

The  fourth  phase  is  close-outs  and  clearances  of 
all  remainders.  The  keynote  of  this  phase  is  also  value 
price  with  selections  naturally  more  restricted  and  values 
more  sharply  accentuated.  There  is  a  natural  progres¬ 
sive  shift  of  merchandising  promotional  emphasis  from 
one  to  the  other  of  these  phases  as  the  season  proceeds, 
hut  aside  from  sequence  there  is,  or  should  be,  a  basic 
store  policy  in  regard  to  their  relationship. 

One  store  may  be  built  on  individuality,  another  on 
complete  stocks  of  the  wanted  things,  a  third  on  price, 
the  weightings  given  to  these  phases  varying  with  the 
objectives  of  the  store.  The  asking  and  answering  of 
these  questions  are  antecedent  to  our  topic  question,  but 
once  answered  a  merchant  is  in  a  position  to  define  and 
delimit  the  function  of  his  stylist  so  that  she  can  work 
intelligently,  and  what  is  of  equal  importance,  effective¬ 
ly,  Ijecause  the  buyer  will  understand  better  what  she  is 
trying  to  do. 

Suppose,  for  illustration,  that  a  merchant  decided  that 
as  a  matter  of  policy  he  would  weight  the  four-phase 
operation  as  follows  in  a  given  department ; 

The  style  alertness  phase  ten  per  cent;  the 
fashion  completeness  phase,  fifty  i)er  cent; 
the  value  price  phase,  thirty  per  cent;  the 
close-out  and  clearance  phase,  ten  per  cent. 

Then  the  stylist’s  principal  concern  would  be 
to  give  one  hundred  p)er  cent  attention  to 
ten  ]ier  cent  of  the  operation  in  the  first 
place. 

Absolutely  everything  without  exception  in  that  first 
phase  of  style  alertness  is  of  vital  interest  to  her.  It 
is  her  business  to  see  to  it  that  all  of  the  new  styles 
that  are  of  potential  significance  are  drawn  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  merchandising  executives  and  that  action 
is  taken  thereon. 

Styles  Adequately  Stocked — Second,  she  would  give 
sufficient  attention  to  the  second  phase  of  fashion  com¬ 
pleteness  to  see  to  it  that  the  styles  which  were  re¬ 
ceiving  public  approval,  that  were  in  the  process  of 
becoming  the  fashions,  were  adequately  stocked  for 
initial  mass  operation  and  would  test  check  periodically 
to  see  that  they  were  not  discontinued  too  soon. 

Discrimination  in  Fashion  Standards — Beyond  that, 
she  would  give  what  aid  is  needed  to  keep  the  fashion 
standards  of  the  store  before  the  eyes  of  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  executives  in  the  operations  of  the  third  phase  of 
special  sales,  helping  to  prevent  the  inclusion  in  these 
lots  of  merchandise  of  articles  which  had  not  enjoyed 
fashion  acceptance  in  the  second  phase. 

Appraisal  of  Remainders — In  the  fourth  phase,  it 
is  of  great  benefit  to  the  future  work  of  the  stylist  to 
engage  along  with  the  merchandising  executives  in  the 
work  of  appraising  the  final  remainders,  observing  as 


she  does  so  the  accumulation  of  both  the  buyer’s  errors 
and  her  own.  This  cannot  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  her  in 
the  recommendation  of  new  styles  in  the  future  and  in 
helping  the  buyer  to  guard  against  the  jiremature  stock¬ 
ing  of  types  of  styles  which  were  considered  to  be 
fashions  in  the  making,  but  which  proved  to  be  stillborn 
and  which  were  too  heavily  stocked  for  their  potential 
significance. 

This  definition  of  merchandising  as  a  four-phase 
operation  and  the  shaping  of  policies  in  accordance  with 
the  merchandising  decisions  as  to  the  distribution  of 
major  and  subordinate  emphasis  among  them  is  a  very 
practical  thing. 

Practical  Guide — In  our  store,  for  example,  the  sales 
promotion  manager  has  the  buyers  key  their  merchandis¬ 
ing  promotional  plans  month  to  month,  so  that  they 
expose  very  clearly  to  themselves  and  then  to  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  store  just  what  it  is  they  are  trying  to  do. 
If  we  have  decided  in  a  certain  department  that  the 
proportionate  relationship  between  the  four  phases  is 
as  I  used  in  my  illustration,  then  a  plan  on  the  part 
of  the  buyer  to  do  something  different  than  that,  per¬ 
haps  to  place  undue  emphasis  on  the  third  phase  of 
value  price  exposes  itself  both  to  him  or  her  and  to  the 
merchandising  and  promotional  executives  of  the  store, 
so  that  it  is  a  very  practical  guide  in  attempting  to 
attain  the  policies  which  you  set  up  as  your  major  ob¬ 
jective. 

The  Place  of  the  Stylist 

So  much  for  the  function  of  the  stylist.  In  regard  to 
the  place  of  the  stylist,  I  wish  to  discuss  for  just  a 
moment  some  basic  principles.  Consider  for  a  moment 
in  the  two  divisions  that  are  met  here  this  morning  the 
fact  that  most  misunderstandings  arise  between  those 
divisions  owing  to  the  fact  that  each  of  us  is  trying  to 
do  in  his  own  way  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  major 
thing.  I  have  observed  that  merchandising  executives 
generally,  from  the  buyer  up,  have  a  disposition  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  sales  promotion  division  is  going  to  pro¬ 
mote  merchandising  exclusively,  and  on  the  other  side, 
it  is  the  disposition  of  the  sales  promotion  division  to 
feel  that  the  merchandising  executives  are  there  for  the 
purpose  of  merchandising  promotions. 

Those  two  ideas  are  basically  different  and  neither 
one  of  them  is  exclusively  true  or  correct  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  a  store.  They  are  in  effect  a  team  of 
horses  which  can  be  harnessed  together  and  when  har¬ 
nessed  together  effectively  and  driven  intelligently  can 
haul  double  the  load  that  either  one  of  them  could 
singly,  but  if  they  are  pulling  and  hauling  at  cross 
purposes,  the  load  doesn’t  budge  an  inch. 

One  is  not  bad  because  the  other  is  good.  Each  of 
them  has  its  place  and  the  aim  of  the  store  should  be 
to  bring  about  a  meeting  of  the  minds  between  mer¬ 
chandising  and  sales  promotion  executives  on  that  point. 

Placing  the  Right  Emphasis — Further,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  as  between  functional  divisions  generally, 
and  this  applies  not  only  to  the  two  divisions  which  are 
met  in  joint  session  here  this  morning,  but  to  all  div¬ 
isions,  I  have  observed  that  those  organzations  work 
best  where  the  emphasis  on  functional  lines  is  placed  on 
the  responsibility  rather  than  the  authority.  In  other 
(Continued  on  page  227) 
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Silk  Weighting  Standards  Enforced 


Gratifying  progress 

in  the  elimination  of 
excessive  weighting  al¬ 
ready  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  enforcement  of 
the  Standards  of  Silk 
Weighting  adopted  by  the 
Silk  Association  of  America. 

As  announced  in  the  January, 

1929  issue  of  The  Bulle¬ 
tin,  the  standards  defined 
by  the  Silk  Association  of 
America  have  been  accepted 
by  the  different  branches  of 
the  trade  pending  the  outcome 
of  a  joint  and  scientific  study 
on  the  part  of  representatives 
of  eleven  National  Associa¬ 
tions  representing  commercial 
dyers,  silk  manufacturers, 
garment  manufacturers,  re¬ 
tailers,  laundry  owners  and 
dyers  and  cleaners.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  study  is  the 
accurate  determination  of  the 
proper  standards  of  weight¬ 
ing  which  will  be  adopted  by 
the  entire  industry  at  a  trade 
practice  conference  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission 
immediately  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  present  survey. 

Largely  through  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Silk  Association  of 
America,  over  eighty-five  per¬ 
cent  of  the  silk  fabrics  pro¬ 
duced  today  are  weighted 
within  the  limits  of  the  standards  which  have  been  es¬ 
tablished.  Most  silk  manufacturing  and  commercial 
dyeing  concerns  are  abiding  by  the  approved  standards 
but,  as  is  the  case  in  practically  every  movement  seek¬ 
ing  to  establish  beneficial  standards  for  an  industry, 
there  is  a  small  number  of  concerns  which  refuse  to 
accept  and  enforce  the  weighting  standards  agreed  upon. 
Such  concerns  do  not  hesitate  to  obtain  a  personal  and 
temporary  advantage  in  the  market  at  the  expense  of 
the  best  interests  of  their  trade  as  promoted  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority  of  its  members. 

It  is  these  concerns  which  require  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  each  reputable  member  of  the  industry 
if  the  constructive  program  for  the  elimination  of  ex¬ 
cessive  weighting  is  to  be  carried  on  effectively.  The 
different  industries  cooperating  in  the  work  recognize 
the_Jmportance  of  this  situation  which  is  very  clearly 
summarized  in  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the 
Association  by  Mr.  Ramsay  Peugnet,  Secretary  of  the 
Silk  Association  of  America: — 


Accepted  Standards  of  Silk 
Weighting 

Awaiting  the  results  of  a  six  months 
study  by  a  special  committee  composed 
of  representatives  of  eleven  national 
trade  organization,  the  following  stand¬ 
ards  as  adopted  by  the  Silk  Association 
of  America  which  became  effective  Jan¬ 
uary  15,  1929,  have  been  accepted  as  the 
proper  standards  for  silk  weighting: 

Satins  . 50% 

Crepe  de  Chines 

and  Canton  Crepes  . . .  .45% 

Georgettes  . 30% 

Chiffons . 10% 

Fabrics  for  Printing . 30% 

Acceptable  allowance  of  7% 

for  unavoidable  increase. 

ff'e  suggest  that  you  reproduce  and 
distribute  copies  of  the  above  standards 
to  your  buyers  of  silk  merchandise  in 
order  that  they  may  refer  to  these  stand¬ 
ards  constantly  when  purchasing  weight¬ 
ed  silks  and  in  order  that  they  may  de¬ 
mand  merchandise  weighted  within  the 
limits  of  serviceable  weighting. 

Also,  instruct  your  sUk  buyers  to  re¬ 
quire  invoices  for  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  to  carry  the  statement  that  such 
merchandise  is  weighted  in  accordance 
with  these  standards. 


Mr.  Channing  E. 
Sweitzer, 

National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association, 
225  West  34th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Sweitzer: 

“This  is  to  request 
you  to  have  the  retail¬ 
ers  and  such  other 
purchasers  of  silk 
weighted  fabrics  to 
demand  and  accept 
only  such  weighted 
fabrics  that  are 
weighted  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule  of 
standards  fixed  by  the 
Silk  Association,  and 
adopted  by  your  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  request  is 
made  because  through 
the  efforts  of  this  As¬ 
sociation,  the  produc¬ 
ers  of  about  85%  of 
weighted  silks  have 
signed  an  agreement  to 
weight  only  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Silk 
Association’s  stand¬ 
ards.  Some  of  the 
other  15%  positively 
refused  to  sign,  and 
are  weighting  silks  far 
in  excess  of  the  Silk 
Association’s  stand¬ 
ards,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  dangerously 
detrimental  to  the  fabric — ^and  give  as  a  reason 
for  so  doing  that  their  customers  demand  this 
extra  heavy  weighting  because  it  is  in  turn 
demanded  by  the  retailers  and  cutters-up. 
Some  of  the  85%  who  have  signed,  claim  to 
be  losing  business  because  of  their  refusal  to 
weight  beyond  the  standards  of  the  Silk  As¬ 
sociation,  that  this  business  is  going  to  the 
15%  who  will  do  what  the  cutters-up  and 
retailers  demand,  viz.,  over-weighted  goods. 

“Unless  this  demand  for  overweighted  mer¬ 
chandise  is  stopped  the  danger  exists  that  the 
agreement  on  limitation  of  weighting  signed 
by  our  members  will  break  down,  and  the  good 
work  that  has  been  thus  far  accomplished  will 
be  lost.  We,  therefore,  suggest  that  you  imme¬ 
diately  call  the  facts  in  this  letter  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  your  members  and  all  others  in  your 
branch  of  the  trade  and  obtain  their  signa- 
(Continued  on  page  228) 
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Carlos  B.  Clark  Pays  Tribute  to  Those  Men  Who  Have  Been  His  Associates 
In  Contribuitng  to  the  Developing  Science  of  Retailing 


A  r  the  18th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association, 
Herbert  J.  Tily,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
.\wards  for  distinguished  service  to  the  developing 
science  of  retailing,  presented  to  Carlos  B.  Clark  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Tax  Committee,  a  gold  medal  symbolizing 
not  only  the  intrinsic  value  of  Mr.  Clark’s  work  but 
also  the  high  regard  in  which  Mr.  Clark  is  held  by 
every  Association  meml)er.  Mr.  Tily  in  presenting  the 
medal  enumerated  in  detail  the  outstanding  services  of 
Mr.  Clark  as  Chairman  of  the  Tax  Committee  for  ten 
years ;  the  co-founder  of  the  Controllers’  Congress ;  his 
untiring  efforts  to  aid  in  the  work  of  the  War  Service 
Committee;  his  part  in  the  development  of  the  retail 
method  of  inventory  used  by  the  Treasury  Department 
in  making  an  analysis  of  tax  returns,  j)reparing  the  first 
brief  on  the  subject  in  December,  1919;  and  his  un¬ 
selfish  devotion  to  the  interests  of  retailing  in  his  many 
appearances  in  Washington  that  has  placed  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  so  favorable 
a  light. 

In  response  Mr.  Clark  paid  generous  tribute  to  all 
those  who  had  .so  ably  helped  him.  He  said — 

Mr.  President.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Members  of 
the  Association;  It  is  so  remarkable  a  thing  you  have 
done,  I  have  no  hojx;  of  expressing  to  you  the  appre¬ 
ciation  which  fills  my  heart. 

As  I  listened  to  Mr.  Tily,  and  as  I  sensed  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  this  audience,  it  was  borne  in  on  me  with  con¬ 
vincing  clarity  that  your  tribute  was  impersonal,  not 
personal, — given  not  because  of  any  remarkable  or 
brilliant  achievement,  but  because  of  a  dogged,  persis¬ 
tent  effort, — not  to  me  as  an  individual,  but  to  me, 
because  in  your  minds  I  represent  two  wonderful  groups 
of  men — the  Controllers’  Congress  and  the  Committee 
on  Taxation. 

I  am  very  proud  of  having  been  one  of  the  less-than- 
fifty  men,  who  nine  years  ago,  in  this  very  hotel, 
brought  the  Controllers’  Congress  into  being.  I  am 
proud  of  its  consistent  growth  in  membership;  I  am 
proud  of  the  wonderful  things  it  has  done;  I  am  proud 
of  every  member  in  it,  and  1  am  grateful  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  calling  them  my  friends. 

In  all  this  land,  I  know  of  no  other  group  of  men 
which  has  rendered  to  its  own  craft  the  distinct  service 
which  the  Controllers’  Congress  has  rendered  not  only 
to  this  Association  but  to  all  retailers  in  the  United 
States. 

As  to  the  Committee  on  Taxation.  I  certainly  would 
not  be  true  to  myself,  and  I  would  not  be  true  to  the 
other  members  on  that  Committee,  if  I  did  not  make  it 
plain  to  you  that  it  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been  a  one- 
man  Committee.  What  it  has  done  has  been  because  of 
the  united  effort  of  all  of  its  members,  and  it  has  been 
an  effort ;  an  effort  to  so  represent  you  in  Washington 
that  the  men  there,  and  the  women  too,  who  make  our 
laws  and  those  who  administer  them,  shall  have  for 
your  Association  nothing  but  respect ;  an  effort  to  make 
them  realize  that  you  ask  no  selfish  things ;  an  effort  to 


have  them  know  that  the  members  of  this  Association 
hold  themselves  not  only  as  such,  but  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  well, — willing  to  grant  to  all  other  citi- 
ens  everything  which  they  ask  for  themselves,  and  I 
believe  1  can  rejxjrt  to  you  tonight,  without  any  fear  of 
serious  contradiction,  that  this  Association  has  a  stand¬ 
ing  liefore  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Treasury  Department,  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other 
Association,  and  equalled  by  few. 

You  must  understand  that  what  you  have  said  about 
me  necessarily  applies  to  the  other  four  men,  who  com¬ 
prising  the  original  membership  away  back  in  1918,  are 
still  active  in  its  work.  Thank  God,  there  has  been  no 
break  in  the  ranks !  The  tribute  you  pay  to  me  belongs 
equally  to  them  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  honor 
them,  and  by  doing  so,  to  honor  yourselves,  by  standing, 
as  I  name  them  to  you,  ntune  the  men  whom  you 
already  know  so  well  for  what  they  are  and  for  what 
they  have  done  for  you; 

Maurice  Wrigley,  of  Boston 
Ernest  Katz,  of  New  York 
John  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia 
Jay  Iglauer,  of  Cleveland 

and  no  less  members  of  the  Committee  Itecause  of  their 
l)ositions  with  this  Association  and  no  less  effective  in 
its  work,  have  been  Lew  Hahn  and  Harold  Young,  as 
well  as  Alvin  Dodd,  who  as  Washington  representative 
of  the  Retailers  War  Service  Committee,  had  charge 
of  our  work  during  its  infancy. 

And  I  want  you  to  stand  just  a  minute  longer,  in  a 
just,  well-deserved,  although  entirely  inadequate  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  stores  of  your  fellow-members,  which  during 
all  these  years,  have  freely  and  cheerfully  contributed 
the  services  of  these  men  and  have  paid  their  expanses 
(for  I  would  remind  you  that  no  one  cent  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  expenses  of  Committee  members  has  ever  come 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  this  association)  ; 

Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  New  York 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia 
Halle  Brothers,  Cleveland 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  you  and  the  members 
of  this  Association  will  be  glad  to  have  me  regard  this 
l)eautiful  medal  which  I  wish  I  deserved,  as  a  valued 
memento  of  my  long  association  with  the  splendid  men 
in  the  Controllers’  Congress,  and  particularly  with  my 
friends  on  the  Taxation  Committee,  whom  I  so  greatly 
respect  and  for  whom  I  have  such  a  deep  affection,  as 
well  as  a  cherished  souvenir  of  this  evening  and  your 
kindness  to  me,  the  wonder  of  which  I  shall  never 
forget. 

I  ask  you  to  believe,  in  spite  of  the  poverty  of  my 
expression  of  appreciation,  that  I  am  deeply  touched 
and  that  you  have  made  me  very  happy. 
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Answers  to  Famous  Questions— What 


What  — Concurrent  Conventions 


Why — Education — Group  Contact — Better  Executives 

How - Individual  and  Joint  Sessions — Specialized  Conference  Groups — Interspersed 

with  Informal  Discussions 


Controllers’  Congress 

The  New  Expense  Manual 

Changing  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
Its  Application  in  Expense  Budgeting 
Control  of  the  Budget 

Expense  Proration — and  How 
Measurement  of  Good  Will  and  Its  Counterpart 
—Bad  Will 

The  Controller  and  Sales  Planning 

New  Thoughts  on  an  Old  Subject — Unit  Control 
— When,  Where  and  How 

Customers’  Returns 

1928  Operating  and  Merchandising  Statistics 
Inventory  of  the  Controller: 

Duties 

Work  of  Assistants 
Reports  He  Should  Receive 
Reports  to  Other  Executives 


Store  Managers’  Division 

The  Effect  of  Recent  Economic  Changes  on 
Store  Management 

Sales  Clerks’  Compensation  Study 

Classification  of  Adjustments  and  Preventive 
Methods 

Simplification  and  Standardization  of  Supplies 
The  Use  of  Part  Time  Employees 
Economies  in  Workroom  Operations 
Employees’  Welfare  Activities 
The  Abuse  of  Customer  Special  Service 


Net  G  a  i  n — B  etter  Organization 


Success  Awaits  the  Alert 
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Who— When— Where— Why  and  How 

Who  —  Controllers’  Congress — Store  Managers  Division — Traffic.  Receiving  and  Mark¬ 
ing  Group — Personnel  Group 


Wlw-ll  —  May  20.  21.  22.  2d,  1929 — Monday  through  Thursday 


Wlwre — Chicago.  Hotel  Drake,  On  the  Lake  Front 


Traffic.  Receiving,  Marking  Group 

How  the  Receiving  Departiiient  Can  Help  Re¬ 
duce  Stock  Shortages 
New  Developments  in  Transportation 
Prohleins  of  Marking  and  Re-niarking  Rapid 
Price-Changing  Merchandise. 

Hand  to  Mouth  Buying — What  Transportation 
Has  Done  to  Foster  It 
The  Economy  of  Centralized  Stock  Rooms 
Final  Report  on  Study  of  Drayage  Expense 
Part-Time  Use  of  Salespeople  in  Marking  De¬ 
partment 

How  Receiving  Procedure  Affects  the  Operation 
of  Unit  Control 

Final  Report  on  Study  of  Drayage  Arrange¬ 
ments.  Conditions  and  Rates 


Personnel  Group 

Developing  the  Personnel  Department  of  a 
Smaller  Store 

(Coordination  of  the  Fashion  Bureau  and  the 
Training  Department 

The  Conference  Method  and  Its  Use  in  Retail 
Store  Operation 

The  Scope  of  Training 

Non-selling  Training 
Merchandise  Training 
Ratings 

F'nnctions  of  a  Personnel  Department 


Lower  Expense  s — L  arger  Profits 


The  Most  Successful  Attend 
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Association  Welcomes  New  Members 


From  All  Parts  of  the  Country 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  on  March  22,  1929,  approved  the  niemhership  of 
sixty-one  stores  located  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  who 
will  thus  he  served  hy  the  Association,  its  Bureaus  and 
affiliated  Groups. 


Firm 


Address 


Firm 


Lloyd’s  Daylight  Silk  and 
Fabric  Shop 
New  York  Store 
J.  Putter  &  Son 
Lippman’s  Department  Store 
Havre  Commercial  Company 
The  Joan  Shop 

Nugent’s  Schenectady  Shop,  Inc. 
Nugent’s,  Inc. 

Nugent’s,  Inc. 

Bess  Keiser  Shop 
Davison’s  Hotel  Equipment 
Company 

Knauf  &  Tesch  Company 
The  Barr  Company 
McCarthy  &  Edmonds 
Scott’s  Style  Shop 
Nagelstock’s 

W.  G.  Perkins  &  Company 
Thing  &  Hadley 
Mrs.  De  Arville  Goodwillie 
(Ladies  Apparel  Shop) 

Jacob  Oberfield 
D.  J.  Kaplan  Store 
The  Style  Shop 
Fine’s 

Warner’s,  Inc. 

Bernard  Stores,  Inc. 

Levine,  Greenspan  Co.,  Inc. 
The  Paris,  Inc. 

Knights  Ladies  Wear 
Esmond  Blanket  Shop 
Covington  Supply  Company 


Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Dothan,  Ala. 
Bartlesville,  Okla. 
Hihhing,  Minn. 
Havre,  Mont. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Arkansas  City,  Kan. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Chilton,  Wis. 
Bluffton,  Ind. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Iron  River,  Mich. 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 
Casper,  Wy. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Astoria,  L.  I. 

Storm  Lake,  la. 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 
Attleboro,  Mass. 
Dayton,  Ohio 
New  York  City 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Freeland,  Pa. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

New  York  City 
Covington,  Tenn. 


Look  Us  Over — A  Plea  For  Simplicity  in  Speech 


Address 


D.  A.  Shaw,  Ltd. 

G.  W.  Rucker  &  Co.,  Inc. 

The  ( )riginal  Thread  &  Needle 
Shop 

Reynolds,  Inc. 

McCarthy  &  Sons 
McNeil  &  Edwards  Co. 

Dankin’s 

Buell’s  (l^sersohn  &  Bros.) 
Urken  &  Kohn 
Kennedy’s 

The  M.  B.  Kerr  Company 
Winslierg’s 

Roselle’s  Department  Store 
The  Cora  Chandler  Shops 
Cooi)ers  Department  Store 
I^ockwood  &  Palmer 
.‘\rmbrusters 
Goldring  &  Gross 
The  Merkel  Company 
Wm.  Goodyear  &  Company 

A.  Weill,  Inc. 

The  Reymond  Company,  Inc. 
The  W’elber  Company 
Rice’s,  Inc. 

B.  Gertz,  Inc. 

The  Central  Stores  Company 

Saul’s 

Levy  Bros. 

Robertson  Brothers  Company 
The  Johnston  Shelton  Company 
E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son 
G.  Fox  &  Co. 


Kingston.  Canada 
Hopewell,  V’a. 


Boston,  Mass. 

Paris,  Tenn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 
Torrington,  Conn. 
Harrisburg,  Ill. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Winfield.  Kansas 
Opelousas,  La. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Fresno,  Calif. 
Stamford,  Conn. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Mason  City,  la. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Bakersfield,  Calif. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
Louisville,  Ky. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Many  of  us  common,  ordinary  mortals  are  berated 
by  the  great  and  learned  writers  for  our  deplorable 
“mental  laziness”.  Instead  of  eagerly  reaching  out  for 
news  of  the  really  big  events  in  the  world,  our  low 
tastes  crave  the  funny  sheets,  short  stories,  local  gossip, 
and  the  like. 

Here  is  one  alibi  for  our  failing;  Your  writers  make 
it  too  hard  for  us.  Why  can’t  they  visualize  the  kind 
of  people  who  will  read  their  articles?  We  can’t  all 
be  college  graduates,  you  know.  Look  us  over !  Thou¬ 
sands  of  us  have  very  little  education  except  that  ac¬ 
quired  through  the  experiences  of  life.  We  are  shop 
hands,  mill  workers,  storekeepers,  clerks,  stenog¬ 
raphers,  etc., — ^nothing  to  brag  about  at  all!  Yet,  in¬ 
credible  though  it  may  seem,  in  spite  of  our  “mental 
laziness”  we  now  and  then  have  an  earnest  desire  to 


improve  our  minds  and  to  keep  ourselves  well  informed. 

But, — can’t  you  realize  that  we  work  long  hours, 
that  we  ride  long  hours  in  crowded  street  cars,  and 
that  our  leisure  hours  are  very  limited  ?  Therefore,  we 
crave  simple  language  that  we  can  understand  without 
referring  to  the  dictionary  every  few  minutes.  We  use 
simple  language.  We  understand  it.  We  like  it.  Use 
it  and  we  will  read  more. 

If  your  writers  cannot  refrain  from  displaying  their 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  they  might  at  least 
have  the  grace  to  give  us  the  translations  in  foot  notes 
so  that  when  we  do  exert  ourselves  to  read  something 
worth  while,  we  will  learn  something.  Or  don’t  you 
want  us  to  ? 


th( 


A.  G.  Lawrence  xvrites  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  Forum. 
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The  Biiii|er’s  Job 

A  Series  of  Articles  Published  by  The 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 

Merchandise  Planning  and  Control 


A  NET  profit  in  most  cases  does  not  just  happen 
Init  is  the  result  of  a  carefully  prepared  course  of 
action  and  a  definite  control  of  operations.  Al- 
thoufjh  there  are  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  there 
appears  in  most  stores  to  l)e  a  very  close  relationship 
Ix-tween  planning  and  net  profit.  /\nd  it  is  logical  to 
exi)ect  this  to  he  true.  In  the  first  place  a  carefully 
prepared  merchandise  program  or  budget  requires  on 
the  part  of  the  buyer  and  merchandise  manager,  an 
analysis  of  past  performance  and  a  decision  to  repeat 
certain  successful  operations  and  to  avoid  unsatisfactory 
experience.  This  in  itself  increases  the  possibility  of 
net  profit. 

Secondly,  in  setting  up  a  merchandise  plan  or 
budget,  the  buyer  is  required  to  project  his  operations 
into  the  future  and  to  set  down  standards  of  p>erform- 
ance  which,  if  adhered  to,  will  give  a  net  profit.  In 
this  way  he  is  merchandising  into  a  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tion  rather  than  waiting  until  the  end  of  a  period  and 
then  making  a  post  mortem  analysis. 

merchandise  plan  or  budget  acts  as  a  guide  to  the 
operations  and  sets  a  standard  by  which  the  buyer  can 
measure  his  success  currently.  Furthermore,  if  a  buyer 
is  required  to  set  down  definitely  his  planned  figures  he 
not  only  makes  a  more  careful  analysis  of  his  opera¬ 
tions,  but  he  will  feel  a  higher  sense  of  responsibility  in 
carrying  out  the  plans  which  he  has  had  a  part  in 
making. 

The  first  step  in  obtaining  a  profitable  rate  of  stock- 
turn  and  a  satisfactory  maintained  markup  is  careful 
planning  of  the  sales  and  stocks  in  dollars  for  the  de¬ 
partment  as  a  whole;  the  second  step  is  to  plan  the 
amount  of  stock  in  relation  to  sales  by  classifications, 
price  lines,  etc.,  and  the  third  and  final  step  is  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  purchases  and  stock  of  individual  items 
through  some  form  of  unit  control.  Only  the  first 
phase  of  merchandise  planning  and  control  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  article — the  control  in  dollars  for  the 
department  as  a  whole. 

Budgetary  Procedure 

Although  the  merchandise  plans  used  by  stores  vary 
as  to  detail  the  general  budgetary  procedure  and  the 
figures  planned  are  essentially  the  same.  The  important 
consideration  is  that  the  plan  should  be  just  as  simple 
as  possible.  The  essential  figures  to  be  planned  are 
sales,  stock,  markdown  and  purchase  markup.  These 
are  the  figures  by  which  the  success  of  the  operations 
can  be  measured  currently.  If  the  buyer  is  meeting  his 
planned  sales,  the  purchase  markup  and  markdowns 
will  show  whether  he  is  doing  it  at  a  sacrifice  of  main¬ 
tained  markup.  Similarly,  the  stock  figure  will  indicate 


whether  he  is  keeping  his  stocks  down  and  is  thus 
avoiding  later  markdowns. 

The  recommended  budgetary  procedure  and  the  one 
followed  by  most  stores  is  to  set  up  a  plan  for  a  six 
months  period.  The  simplest  type  of  plan  is  that  shown 
on  page  200.  I^st  year’s  figures  (or  a  number  of 
years’  experience)  are  entered  by  the  statistical  division 
of  the  controllers’  division  or  the  bookkeeper  and  the 
form  is  then  given  to  the  buyer  to  fill  in  his  planned 
oi)erations  insofar  as  possible  and  then  go  over  them 
with  the  merchandise  manager,  revising  and  adjusting 
them  according  to  the  merchandise  manager’s  advice 
and  counsel. 

.\fter  the  departmental  plans  have  Ijeen  passed  on 
by  tbe  merchandising  division  they  go  to  the  financial  or 
control  division  where  they  are  reviewed  and  any  ad¬ 
justments  made  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  other 
divisions  of  the  store.  All  of  the  departmental  plans 
are  then  combined  into  a  master  plan  or  financial  budget 
for  the  store  as  a  whole. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  different  departmental 
heads  thoroughly  realize  that  the  major  purpose  of  the 
budget  is  to  balance  revenue  against  expenditure  and 
to  distribute  the  merchandise  investment  to  best  advan¬ 
tage.  Inasmuch  as  the  peak  of  investment  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  lines  of  merchandise  comes  at  various  periods  of 
the  year,  the  same  capital  may  be  released  from  one  line 
and  invested  in  another,  thus  getting  a  more  effective 
dollar  turnover.  The  treasurer  or  finance  division  of 
a  store  is  not  unlike  a  bank  loaning  money  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  departments  with  the  understanding  that  this  money 
should  be  paid  back  through  sales  within  a  certain 
jjeriod  of  time.  The  merchandise  plan  is  simply  a 
schedule  showing  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be 
needed  by  each  department  and  the  approximate  time 
that  the  money  will  be  needed. 

Planned  Sales 

The  first  item  to  be  planned  is  sales,  for  it  is  upon 
the  expected  sales  or  revenue  that  all  other  plans  are 
based.  The  amount  of  sales  governs  to  a  large  extent 
the  amount  of  stock  which  should  be  carried,  the  pur¬ 
chases  and  the  expenses  necessary  to  obtain  this  volume 
of  sales.  The  planned  sales  should  be  what  is  normally 
expected  rather  than  a  hoped-for  volume  based  upon 
too  much  optimism. 

In  planning  sales,  the  following  factors  should  be 
carefully  considered:  The  normal  rate  of  growth  of 
the  business — past  experience  but  without  too  much 
emphasis  upon  just  last  year’s  business;  general  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  and  the  effect  of  these  conditions  upon 
the  particular  line  of  merchandise;  changes  in  styles. 
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customs,  or  buying  habits  of  customers  and  physical 
changes  in  the  department  itself,  such  as  the  addition 
or  elimination  of  certain  lines,  expansion  or  contraction 
of  the  space.  Conservative  increases  over  previous 
years  usually  result  in  better  sales  promotion  and  larger 
ultimate  profit  than  attempts  to  reach  an  artificial  sales 
volume  through  forced  merchandising,  low  markup  and 
high  advertising  expense.  With  carefully  planned  sales 
based  upon  the  normal  requirements  of  the  store’s 
clientele,  a  buyer  may  more  accurately  plan  his  pur¬ 
chases,  his  stock  requirements  and  his  personnel  and 
other  expenses.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
there  is  quite  often  more  net  profit  in  just  planning 
and  meeting  last  year’s  figures  than  there  is  in  planning 
a  good  increase  and  then  having  to  force  sales  in  order 
to  realize  the  plans.  For  purposes  of  setting  up  a  mer¬ 
chandise  budget  some  stores  plan  their  sales  the  same 
as  the  previous  year.  Then  if  the  sales  do  go  ahead,  the 
open-to-buy  is  simply  increased  by  that  amount.  This 
is  an  excdlent  way  to  insure  a  reserve  of  purchase 
allotment  and  also  to  prevent  an  overstocked  condition. 

Planned  Stocks 

It  is  in  the  planning  of  stocks  and  their  adjustment  to 
planned  sales  that  the  buyer’s  real  merchandising  ability 
is  tested.  A  large  part  of  the  markdowns  which 
are  taken  in  most  stores  is  due  to  an  overstocked  con¬ 
dition  at  certain  periods  of  the  seasons.  If  ending  stocks 
are.  planned  and  purchases  governed  according,  a  buyer 
will  usually  merchandise  into  a  satisfactory  condition — 
with  clean  stocks  and  low  markdowns. 

At  certain  times  in  the  season,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
stocks  built  up  to  their  peak,  whereas,  at  other  periods 
they  should  be  low.  A  careful  analysis  of  past  experi¬ 
ence  together  with  a  comparison  with  other  stores  oper¬ 
ating  under  similar  conditions  will  assist  in  arriving  at 
the  proper  ratio  between  stocks  and  sales.  There  is  no 
easy  formula  by  which  the  proper  ratio  between  sales 
and  stocks  at  any  particular  time  may  be  determined. 
The  important  consideration  is  that  the  stocks  should 
be  high  enough  to  be  reasonably  complete  and  at  the 
same  time  low  enough  to  be  disposed  of  during  the 
current  season  and  to  permit  the  purchasing  of  new 
merchandise  to  fill  in  the  more  rapidly  selling  lines. 
High  stocks  do  not  in  any  sense  indicate  completeness. 

Planned  Markdowns 

After  the  stocks  have  been  planned  for  the  six  months 
period,  the  rate  of  stockturn,  according  to  plans,  should 
be  figured  and  if  it  is  not  high  enough,  further  adjust¬ 
ments  should  be  made,  if  possible.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  the  figure  representing  the  rate  of 
turnover  is  a  resultant  figure  and  should  not  in  any 
sense  be  made  to  dictate  the  amount  of  stock  which 
should  be  on  hand  at  any  time.  In  some  stores  attempts 
have  been  made  to  arrive  at  the  amount  of  stock  which 
should  be  on  hand  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  period 
by  a  mathematical  formula.  Ordinarily  such  a  proced¬ 
ure  defeats  the  very  purpose  for  which  a  plan  is  set  up. 
The  important  consideration  is  that  stocks  should  always 
be  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  completeness  and 
with  expected  sales.  If  this  condition  is  realized,  the 
lesultant  rate  of  stockturn  will  be  satisfactory. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  markdowns  offers  one  of  the  best  means  of  increas¬ 


ing  the  net  profit  figure.  For  this  reason  the  careful 
budgeting  of  the  amount  and  percentage  of  markdowns 
is  becoming  of  increased  importance.  Past  experience 
is  the  best  guide  in  setting  up  a  budget  for  markdown 
percentages.  Markdowns  should  be  planned  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  encourage  the  buyer  to  study  past 
oerformance,  to  analyze  the  causes  of  markdowns  and 
to  attempt  to  improve  the  merchandising  operations  of 
his  department.  Markdowns  vary  as  to  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  type  of  store  as  well  as  to  merchandising 
policy.  The  important  consideration  is  that  markdowns 
decrease  the  markup  of  a  department  and  consequently 
directly  effect  the  net  profit  figure. 

The  chief  causes  of  markdowns  are  injudicious 
pricing  when  the  goods  are  first  put  in  stock,  lack  of 
careful  planning  of  stocks,  poor  buying  (failure  to 
anticipate  trends),  ineffective  system  for  detecting  slow- 
moving  merchandise,  or  poor  sales  promotion  through 
advertising,  display  and  selling.  If  the  reasons  for  the 
markdowns  are  tabulated  when  they  are  taken,  the 
information  so  accumulated  will  serve  as  the  starting 
point  in  adopting  corrective  measures.  Any  attempt  to 
decrease  markdowns  by  simply  planning  a  lower  per¬ 
centage  than  the  previous  year  without  knowing  the 
causes  of  the  former  markdowns  is  futile.  Without 
knowing  what  to  avoid  there  is  much  likelihood  that  the 
errors  will  lie  repeated. 

Purchase  Markup 

In  planning  the  purchase  markup  for  a  department, 
previous  years’  figures  are  the  l)est  guide.  These  figures, 
however,  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  planned 
operations  for  the  current  year.  For  example,  the 
planned  markdown  figure  very  directly  affects  the 
planned  purchase  markup,  .^s  a  means  of  checking 
against  the  planned  purchase  markup  to  see  if  it  is 
adequate  to  provide  a  reasonable  net  profit,  the  follow¬ 
ing  procedure  is  suggested :  The  purchase  markup  should 
be  planned  high  enough  to  cover  expenses,  markdowns, 
inventory  shortages,  and  give  a  net  profit.  From  past 
experiences  all  of  these  items  can  be  estimated  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  accuracy.  Assuming  the  planned 
operations  are  as  follows,  what  should  be  the  planned 
purchase  markup? 


Expenses  27% 

Markdowns  . 8 

Stock  Shortages . 2 

Profit  . 5 

Sales  . $1000 


It  may  readily  be  seen  that  $270  must  be  provided 
for  expenses,  $^  for  markdowns,  $20  for  inventory 
shortages  and  $50  for  net  profit.  It  will  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  plan  an  initial  markup  of  $420.  Since 
the  planned  markdowns  and  inventory  shortages  are 
$100,  the  initial  retail  price  must  l)e  $1100.  Dividing 
$1100  into  $420  gives  a  purchase  markup  of  38.2  per 
cent.  This  may  be  stated  as  a  formula  as  follows,  using 
either  i)er  cent  or  dollars: 

Purchaie  =  Expense*  fMarkdowns-fInv.  Shortapes-f  Profit 

Markup  jqq  (^ale*)-|-Markdown8-|- Inventory  Shortages 

The  purchase  markup  represents  the  total  potential 
gross  margin  (profit)  for  the  department  and  for  that 
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reason  it  should  l)e  given  careful  consideration  in  plan¬ 
ning.  The  close  relationship  between  the  purchase 
markup  percentage  and  the  markdown  percentage  has 
already  been  mentioned.  The  important  consideration 
for  the  buyer  is  that  these  two  figures  should  l)e  planned 
in  such  a  way  that  a  maximum  mfiintained  markup 
would  l)e  realized  consistent  with  the  jxjlicy  of  the 
store,  with  reasonable  increases  in  sales  volume  and 
with  the  expenses  and  reasonable  net  profits  for  the 
department. 

Planned  Purchases 

If  a  buyer  knows  his  planned  sales  and  markdowns 
and  the  amount  of  stock  which  he  should  have  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  period,  he  knows  how 
much  he  should  purchase  or  bring  into  stock  during  that 
period.  In  other  words,  purchases  are  always  a  resultant 
figure  determined  as  follows :  Sales  plus  markdowns, 
plus  or  minus  increases  or  <lecreases  in  stock.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  planned  jHirchases  at  retail  for  the  month  of 
Felmuary  are  found  by  adding  together  the  sales  and 
markdowns  for  the  month  of  February,  and  then  adding 
the  increase  in  stock.  In  the  form  reproduced  the 
planned  sales  for  February  are  $4^)00  and  the  mark- 
downs  8  per  cent  or  $308.  During  the  month  it  is 
planned  to  increase  the  stock  from  $9400  to  $11,400, 
an  increase  of  $2000.  'I'he  planned  i)urchases  for  the 
month  of  February  at  retail,  therefore,  are  $0968 
($4000-|-$308-F$2C)00 ) .  This  is  the  total  amount  of 
merchandise  at  retail  which  may  l)e  brought  into  stock 
during  the  month.  The  planned  purchases  at  cost  are 
determined  by  simply  multiplying  $0908  by  01  jier  cent 
(100 — 39)  giving  $4250.  This  is  the  amount  of  money 
which  the  buyer  should  actually  pay  for  the  merchandise 
which  is  brought  into  stock  during  the  month. 

()f>en-to-Buy 

The  open-to-buy  is  -the  amount  for  which  a  depart¬ 
ment  is  still  open  to  place  orders  in  conformance  with 
the  plan  or  budget  which  has  been  set  up.  It  is  the  orig¬ 
inal  planned  purchases  adjusted  to  date  as  a  result  of 
orders  placed  or  of  increases  or  decreases  in  sales,  etc. 
For  example,  according  to  the  plan  shown  on  page 
the  planned  purchases  for  February  are  $6908  at  retail. 
If  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  the  buyer  wishes  to 
determine  how  much  he  is  o|)en-to-buy,  that  is.  the 
amount  of  orders  he  can  place  during  the  remainder 
of  the  month,  he  must  know  the  amount  of  merchandise 
which  has  t)een  received  since  the  first  of  the  month, 
the  orders  which  have  already  been  placed  for  merchan¬ 
dise  to  be  delivered  during  the  last  half  and  the  sales  and 
markdowns  to  date.  As  a  concrete  problem,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions  may  be  assumed  for  the  first  half  of 
March  (all  figures  at  retail) : 

Merchandise  received  March  lst-15th  $3,200 


Orders  placed  for  March  delivery  2,240 

Sales  March  1st- 15th  .  2,250 

Markdowns  March  1st- 15th .  150 


How  much  is  the  buyer  open-to-buy  for  the  remainder 
of  March  ?  Inasmuch  as  the  actual  sales  and  markdowns 
to  date  are  according  to  plans,  the  open-to-buy  is  simply 
the  difference  between  the  original  planned  purchases 
$6,968,  and  $5,440,  the  amount  of  merchandise  which 


has  already  been  brought  into  stock  and  is  on  order. 
These  planned  purchases  are  reduced  to  cost  by  multi¬ 
plying  them  61  per  cent  (100 — 39).  The  simplest 
method  of  determining  the  open-to-buy  at  any  time  is 
as  follows ; 

NEEDED  STOCK 

Planned  end  of  the  i)crif)d  stock  - 

Planned  sales  for  rest  of  period  - 

Planned  markdowns  rest  of  period  - 

(A)  Total  - 

AVAILABLE  STOCK 

St<x;k  on  hand  at  present  - 

Outstanding  orders  this  period  - 

(B)  Total  - 

OPEN  TO  BUY— (A-B)  - 

It  may  readily  Ite  .seen  that  determining  the  open- 
to-buy  is  not  merely  a  mathematical  problem.  Adjust¬ 
ments  must  be  made  currently,  due  to  the  variances  of 
actual  figures  to  date  from  planned  operations.  A  mer¬ 
chandise  plan  is  to  guide  rather  than  to  control  the 
o])erations.  For  this  reason  the  established  budget  must 
not  be  allowed  to  hamper  the  operations  of  a  depart¬ 
ment.  The  success  of  the  plan  depends  upon  three 
major  factors ;  ( 1 )  the  accuracy  of  the  predetermined 
calculations;  (2)  the  elasticity  of  the  budget  to  meet 
changing  conditions;  and  (3)  the  facility  with  which 
adjustments  are  made  when  the  actual  operations  di.«- 
close  deviations  from  the  original  plans. 

If  a  department  is  out  of  wanted  merchandise  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  open-to-buy  according  to  a  previously 
prepared  plan  should  not  prevent  the  purchasing  of  the 
merchandise  which  will  sell.  Whenever  there  is  any 
g(xjd  reason  an  additional  buying  appropriation  should 
be  allotted  to  a  department.  The  deviation  from  the 
original  plan,  however,  should  l)e  recorded  on  a  regular 
form.  An  excellent  plan  is  for  the  buyer  to  fill  out  a 
‘‘Request  for  Revision  of  Planned  Figures”,  stating 
definitely  the  proposed  change  and  the  reason  for  the 
change.  This  not  only  provides  a  statistical  record  of 
changes  from  plans  but  it  encourages  the  buyer  to  study 
carefully  all  possibilities  for  getting  himself  out  of  his 
difficulty  before  making  the  request.  It  also  encourages 
him  to  plan  more  carefully  and  more  logically  in  the 
future. 

As  a  general  rule  plans  should  be  made  and  purchases 
controlled  so  that  the  buyer  is  open-to-buy  at  all  times. 
If  a  department  is  not  in  a  position  to  purchase  mer¬ 
chandise  which  is  in  demand,  the  fault  often  does  not 
lie  with  the  plan.  Ordinarily,  it  is  because  the  buyer 
has  invested  his  purchase  allotment  in  merchandise 
which  is  not  selling.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been 
for  reasons  within  his  control.  Fashion  may  have 
shifted  as  to  color,  fabric,  or  line,  or  the  weather  may 
have  been  unseasonal.  These  facts,  however,  strengthen 
the  importance  of  the  budget  rather  than  weaken  it. 
The  facts  are  discloserl  and  the  necessary  action  may 
be  taken  either  to  markdown  the  merchandise  imme¬ 
diately  and  increase  sales,  thus  creating  an  open-to-buy 
condition,  or  to  simply  give  an  additional  purchase 
allotment. 

The  success  of  a  merchandise  plan  or  budget  depends 
entirely  upon  its  administration.  The  actual  mechanics 
of  the  plan  are  of  minor  importance. 
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The  imijortant  considera¬ 
tion  is  that  it  should  l)e  the 
means  of  coordinating  all  of 
the  best  forces  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  and  of  directing 
them  along  the  best  lines. 
The  finished  merchandise 
budget  should  represent,  in¬ 
sofar  as  possible,  a  meeting 
of  minds  as  to  a  reasonable 
standard  of  performance.  A 
large  part  of  the  benefits 
of  the  budget  should  have 
been  realized  when  it  has 
been  passed  upon  by  all  ex¬ 
ecutives.  It  has  required  a 
careful  analysis  of  previous 
years’  operations,  and  upon 
the  basis  of  the  findings,  has 
necessitated  a  decision  to 
proceed  along  certain  lines. 
This  analysis  should  be 
valuable  to  all  merchandis¬ 
ing  executives.  It  gives  an 
opportunity  to  iron  out  any 
differences  of  opinion  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  the 
period  so  that  the  planned 
operations  represent,  or 
should  represent  combined 
judgment.  The  budget  as¬ 
sists  in  defining  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  to  a  very  large  extent 
it  necessitates  a  “reason 
why”  course  of  action. 


- . 

MERCHANDISE  PLAN 


DEPARTMENT - IZ - 

lUroh  April  Uaj  June  July  TOTAL 


- ELAk  THIS  YFAB  4600  6100 

- ACTUAL 

-  aisnw  INC  riB  iiFr. 

MARK  DOWNS  !  ^  ~ 

- LAST  YEAR.  10  7 

PLAN  THIS  YEAR  f  MO  >  g  4 

ACTUAL  ( HO.J 

PLAN  THIS  YEAR  ^ SEA  >  8  ff.? 

—  actual  IsiD  — - - - 

RETAIL  STOCK  -lit  of  Vp.  - - 

Last  YEAR  10,000  11.920 

PLAN  THIS  YEAR  9,400  11,400 

ACTUAL  - 

^RETAIL  PURCHASES 

Wlast  yean  5740 

- PLAN  THIS  YEAR  6968 

ACTUAL 

1-  revised  “ - 

COST  PURCHASES  - - - - - 

LAST  YFAR  3582 

- - PLAILTMIS  YEAH  4^0  - - 

actual  . 

-  .„BEVISEP  ~  - - 

■^MU  ON  PURCHASES  - - - - 

LAST  YEAR  37.6 

PLAN  THIS  YEAR  39.  - 

ACTUAL  - 

ACCUMULATEL  '  - - 

MAINTAINED  SEASON  ^  ^  - - 

LAST  YEAR 

PLAN  THIS  YEAR  - - 

ACTUAL  - - - - 

REVISED  ■  “  '  - - - - 

Every  Opportunity  For  Retailer  Doing 
Small  Volume  of  Business 


In  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Sunday  Times, 
March  24,  Alfred  B.  Kwh,  President  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation,  said: 

“While  there  is  no  retail  panacea,  the  retailer  doing 
a  small  annual  volume  can  avail  himself  of  progressive 
and  more  scientific  methods  of  doing  busir.ess  just  as 
advantageously  as  his  larger  competitors.  There  has 
been  much  hue  and  cry  raised  that  the  average  merchant 
is  being  neglected  and  that  everything  is  being  done  for 
the  larger  stores. 

“This  is  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  work  that  is 
putting  retailing  on  a  more  scientific  basis,  but  it  seems 
a  fairly  common  one.  The  merchant  who  continues  to 
think  in  this  fashion  is  likely  to  remain  always  in  the 
class  doing  a  comparatively  small  business  annually. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opportunity  for  this  type 
of  retailer  to  improve  his  business  methods  today  are 


more  abundant  than  ever  liefore.  The  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  for  instance,  has  in  its  organi¬ 
zation  sufficient  departments  to  be  of  the  greatest  help, 
if  retailers  use  the  facilities  provided. 

“Vision  is  the  guiding  force  behind  the  scientific  pro¬ 
gress  of  retailing.  Vision  is  what  is  needed  by  the  av¬ 
erage  merchant  if  his  business  is  to  grow  and  prosper 
He  must  have  vision  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  fundamental  principles  is  just  as  much 
needed  in  his  business  as  in  establishments  doing  $10,- 
(XX), 000  annually  and  over.  F^very  large  store  I  know 
was  once  a  small  one. 

“In  the  growth  of  the  larger  stores  from  small  es¬ 
tablishments  to  their  present  position  they  had  no  teach¬ 
ers  to  guide  them.  Their  rise  was  due  to  the  pioneering 
spirit  they  displayed  and  careful  testing  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  ideas  and  methods  found  successful.” 
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Business  Growth  in  the  Buyer’s  Market 

Consumer  Demand — The  Merchants  Guide 

ff  ith  Re prmliu'tiun  of  Chart 

Outline  of  a  speech  given  by  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  President  of  the  Engineer-  '' 
ing-Economics  Foundation,  before  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  February  5,  1929  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Godfrey  was 
j  j  formerly  President  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  and  during  the  World  ^  f 
t  War  was  Federal  Commissioner  of  Engineering  and  Education  of  the  (, 

_  United  States  Council  of  National  Defense. 


IN  1928,  as  President  of  the  Engineering- Economics 
Foundation,  I  spoke  to  ninety  groups  of  business 
men  scattered  over  the  East  and  Middle  West  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Every  time  I  sjwke  I  asked  every  man  present  who 
was  a.sking  him.self  the  question:  What  Can  I  Do  To 
Make  My  Business  Grow  With  Speed  and  Certainty 
Today'll  to  raise  his  hand.  Not  less  than  ninety  |)er 
''ent  raised  their  hands  in  any  audience  I  addressed. 

The  Why  and  When  of  the  Buyer’s  Market — That 
question  of  business  growth  is  an  almost  universal 
question  today  among  business  men.  The  rea.son  7vlty 
it  is  universal  is  l)ecause  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Buyer’s  Market  (the  time  when  we  are  living),  which 
confronts  business  as  a  whole  and  most  individual  busi¬ 
nesses  directly.  The  Buyer’s  Market  has  come  because 
production  capacities  have  outstripped  consumption  ca¬ 
pacities.  It  will  be  permanent,  except  for  major  emer¬ 
gencies  such  as  a  world  war,  because  men  can  develop 
physical  capacities  for  production  more  rapidly  than 
tj^ey  can  develop  human  capacities  for  consumption. 

Analysis  Shows  Type  of  Men — The  sjjeeches  which 
I  gave  brought  a  great  correspondence  to  us.  Some 
months  as  many  as  eight  hundred  letters  came  to  the 
Foundation.  Analysis  of  those  letters  shows  the  group 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  this  question. 

Not  Operation  But  Development  of  Business 
Growth — First,  the  letters  came  almost  wholly  from 
men  who  7vere  executives  responsible  for  development 
of  new  business  (for  business  growth),  rather  than 
from  men  responsible  for  operation  of  existing  business. 

Men  Who  Capitalize  Consumption — Second,  there 
were  five  times  as  many  letters  from  tncn  who  were  in 
the  services  xvhich  are  working  to  develop  or  capitalise 
consumption  as  there  were  from  men  in  the  services 
which  are  working  to  develop  production  and  exchange. 
That  is,  there  were  five  times  as  many  letters  from  men 
of  the  Business  Papers,  of  Advertising,  of  Trade  and 
Business  Associations,  of  the  Graphic  Arts  (Printers, 
Photo- Engravers,  Paper  Men)  and  of  the  Distribution 
and  Educational  Divisions  of  General  Business,  or  from 
men  responsible  for  general  administration,  as  there 
were  from  those  who  were  primarily  concerned  with 
the  development  of  production  or  of  finance. 

There  was  a  definite  evidence  of  grouping  on  the 
basis  of  existing  capacity  for  leadership.  It  was  evident 
that  the  executives  who  were  rendering  the  services 


which  develop  consumption  and  who  were  most  intent 
on  obtaining  the  answer  to  the  question : 

IF  hat  Can  /  Do  To  Make  My  Business  Grow  With 
Speed  and  Certainty  Today?  represented  a  highly 
selected  class  of  leadersi  They  wrote  or  came  to  the 
Foundation  because  they  recognized  that  the  answering 
of  the  question  of  business  growth  was  a  matter  of 
economic  life  or  death  to  them  personally  and  to  their 
business  in  the  Buyer’s  Market  which  is  here  today. 

As  one  of  them  said,  “Only  as  I  become  able  to 
answer  that  question  definitely  can  I  render  the  ser¬ 
vices  required  of  me  by  my  associate  and  my  custo¬ 
mers.  .And  when  I  cease  to  render  services  in  a  time 
of  need  like  this,  my  business  dies.’’ 

Kind  of  Facts  Wanted — What  all  these  men  wanted 
from  us  were  facts,  two  kinds  of  facts,  facts  of  quantity 
and  quality  of  wealth — of  goods  and  services  of  \’alue 
for  human  use — and  second,  facts  as  to  what  were 
causes  and  what  were  effects.  How  they  could  use  a 
given  cause  to  get  a  given  effect,  and  above  all  they 
wanted  fact  (not  opinion)  because  they  had  learned 
that  opinion  never  gives  sj^ed  and  certainty  and  that 
fact  always  does. 

Finally,  in  every  case,  the  men  who  came  were  seek¬ 
ing  a  way  to  initiate  action  for  the  development  and 
capitalization  of  capacities  for  consumption  of  their 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
has  twice  taken  leadership  in  the  field  of 
advance  of  consumption: 

First,  when  in  1919,  the  Association  organ¬ 
ized  on  the  basis  of  a  consumption  rather  than 
a  production  period — first  of  all  trade  and 
business  associations  to  take  such  action; 

Second,  when  their  convention  was  organ¬ 
ized — the  first  com plete  convention  to  be  held 
in  America  on  Consumer  Demand — guided 
by  the  Princi pies  of  the  Growth  of  W ealth 
rather  than  by  the  expediences  of  practice. 

There  is  no  Association  better  fitted  by 
training  and  experience  to  take  leadership  in  i 
the  work  of  expanding  consumptive  capewities  > 
by  means  of  adult  education.  I 
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product.  And  most  of  them  realized  that  service  to 
their  own  business,  to  their  own  trade  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  were  one  and  indivisible,  that  any 
programme  which  did  not  seek  these  three  objectives, 
today,  would  fail. 

At  the  Foundation  we  were  able  to  give  them  the 
facts  they  sought  because  our  long  years  of  research 
on  the  growth  of  business  and  of  wealth — goods  and 
services  of  value  for  human  use — in  the  United  States 
1790-1928  (Recorded  in  my  book  “Creating  Wealth”) 
had  proved  some  years  ago  the  principles  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  growth  of  wealth  and  of  the  growth  of 
business.  That  growth  of  material  wealth  came  from 
preceding  growth  of  knowledge  and  of  educated  men 
and  women  and  that  growth  of  business  came  from 
preceding  growth  of  education. 

Causes  Determined  by  Measured  Facts — We  had 
determined  in  terms  of  measured  fact  over  the  whole 
period  of  business  of  the  United  States  what  were  the 
causes  of  the  growth  of  wealth  and  of  business  of  the 
United  States  and  what  were  the  effects.  We  had  also 
determined  what  cause  pro<luced  what  effect.  Sum¬ 
marized,  all  that  quarter  of  a  century  of  research  can 
be  brought  to  a  single  sentence  stating  the  Principle  that 
the  Growth  of  Business  comes  from  preceding  growth 
of  Education  given  by  the  printed  page  and  the  spoken 
word. 

Application  of  Principle — When  we  applied  that 
Principle  of  the  Growth  of  Business  to  the  conditions 
of  the  Buyer’s  Market  where  the  need  is  for  devolp- 
ment  of  human  capacities  for  consumption  rather  than 
for  development  of  physical  capacities  for  production 
or  financial  capacities  for  exchange,  we  were  able,  by 
application  of  that  Principle  to  give  any  man  who  asked 
us,  how  to  secure  speed  and  certainty  of  business 
growth.  What  we  answered  is  given  below. 

Methods  of  Education — Since  business  growth  un¬ 
der  any  conditions  of  time  and  space  comes  from  pre¬ 
ceding  education,  to  obtain  business  growth  under  the 
conditions  of  the  Buyer’s  Market  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  provide  education  which  develops  the  ca¬ 
pacities  need^  by  the  existing  conditions,  which  are 
human  capacities  for  consumption  —  for  the  use  of 
wealth.  Since  consumption  is  governed  by  the  buyer 
who  is  an  adult,  develop  that  education  as  adult  educa¬ 
tion  in  contrast  to  youth  education. 

In  other  words,  provide  the  cause — education — under 
any  conditions  and  you  will  get  the  effect — business 
growth.  Since  speed  and  certainty  are  primary  necessi¬ 
ties  of  adult  education  in  this  field  use  the  only  method 
of  education  which  will  give  speed  and  certainty — edu¬ 
cation  in  terms  of  fact  (not  opinion). 

When  we  know  that  growth  of  business  comes  from 
preceding  growth  of  education,  we  are  faced  with  an¬ 
other  question — Where  does  growth  of  education  come 
from? 

Growth  of  Education — Fortunately,  we  have  known 
the  source  of  growth  of  education  for  many  years.  It 
comes  from  advancement,  first,  of  selecting,  equipping 
and  training  teachers  to  teach  students,  and  second, 
from  the  teaching  done  by  the  teachers  who  are  selected, 
equipped  and  trained. 


Let  us  look  at  the  problem  of  business  growth  today 
in  terms  of  teaching  teachers  and  of  the  teaching  of 
students  by  teachers  who  have  been  taught  to  do  effec¬ 
tive  work. 

In  the  first  group  the  people  who  are  directly  to  be 
taught  and  who  are  ready  for  teaching  are  the  forty 
million  of  our  consuming  population  (of  120,000,000) 
all  of  whom  have  been  in  high  school  and  all  of  whom 
have  been  taught  in  the  schools  to  use  the  printed  page. 

No  wealth  (that  is,  goods  and  services  of  value  for 
human  use)  is  created  until  men  have  cafntaliced — made 
of  use,  made  of  value  for  the  creation  of  wealth — 
capacities,  for  production  capacities,  for  exchange,  and 
capacities  for  consumption.  The  first  step  in  expanding 
capacities  for  consumption  comes  when  men  resp)onsi- 
ble  for  the  growth  of  business  decide  to  capitalize  hu¬ 
man  capacities  for  consumption,  and  take  the  steps  of 
initiation  and  development  of  adult  education  necessary 
to  accomplish  that  capitalization. 

Educational  Services  of  Business — That  decision  to 
capitalize  consumptive  capacities  leads  directly  to  the 
problem  of  developing  those  capacities.  Acting  to  de¬ 
velop  the  capacities  of  this  group  are  the  educational 
services  of  business.  These  are  the  g^'otip  of  services 
working  to  expand  consumption  already  enumerated 
under  the  caption  “tc/»o”. 

Essentials  of  Business  Growth  and  Life — Business 
can  get  the  adult  education  it  needs  for  its  consumer 
only  from  the  services  named.  The  services  provided 
by  the  Business  Paper,  Advertising,  Trade  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Associations  and  the  Distribution  and  Educational 
Divisions  of  General  Business  all  of  whom  must  do 
their  teaching  primarily  through  use  of  the  Graphic 
Arts,  must  be  used  by  all  business  producing  products 
or  using  finance  who  wish  to  secure  growth.  Those 
services  are  as  essential  to  business  life  as  power  or 
finance.  They  are  more  essential  to  business  growth 
today  than  either  of  these  other  great  services.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  making  and  exchange  today  is  necessary  to  de¬ 
velopment  of  use.  Only  as  goods  are  used  does  oppor¬ 
tunity  come  for  new  goods  to  be  made  or  exchanged. 

Terms  of  Fact  Only  True  Basifr — The  adult  educa¬ 
tion  required  from  the  services  must  be  given  in  the 
course  of  the  daily  work  of  business,  in  the  teaching 
transmitted  by  the  advertisement,,  the  editorial  and  arti¬ 
cle,  the  letter,  through  the  telephone,  and  so  forth, 
as  men  go  about  their  daily  ta^s.  It  must  be  given 
because  it  is  the  preretjuisite  to  business  growth.  And 
the  group  who  must  render  the  services  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation  to  business  must  learn  to  do  their  work  in  terms 
of  fact  if  they  are  to  secure  both  speed  and  certainty. 

Where- are  the  services  which  develop  and 
capitalize  consumption  to  secure  the  higher 
adult  education  if  they  are  to  do  their  work 
for  others  with  speed  and  certainty? 

One  Agency  For  Organized  Teaching — Only  one 
organized  agency  of  education  exists  where  men  can 
obtain  organized  teaching  in  any  field  of  higher  adult 
education — the  post-graduate  college.  The  function  of 
initiation  of  business  growth  today  rests  on  this  or¬ 
ganization.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  not 
time  today  for  any  other  kind  of  teaching  save  or- 
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ganized  teaching,  any  more  than  there  is  time  to  use 
opinion  instead  of  fact.  The  post-graduate  college  is 
engaged  in  higher  adult  education.  It  teaches  men  with 
experience  of  life,  rather  than  boys  and  men  with  the 
experience  of  school.  It  is  an  agency  which  by  its  or¬ 
ganization  and  transmission  of  fact  in  terms  of  fact  of 
what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  meets  the  needs  for 
swiftness  and  certainty  of  action  in  the  work  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  men  of  the  services  engaged  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  various  cai>acities. 

Examples  —  The  jxist-graduate  college  serves  the 
needs  of  adult  education  in  a  number  of  fields.  For 
example  the  Johns  Hopkins  Post-Graduate  School  of 
Medicine  teaches  the  Doctor  of  Medicine,  who  has  had 
years  of  practice,  the  most  modern  methods  of  surgery 
and  medicine  to  enable  him  to  get  maximum  speed  and 
certainty  in  his  work.  The  Army  and  Navy  War  Col¬ 
leges  work  with  men  who  have  had  years  of  military 
experience  to  enable  them  to  get  maximum  speed  and 
certainty  in  their  work. 

In  like  fashion,  we  of  the  Engineering- Economics 
Foundation  work  with  the  men  who  must  bear  the  pri¬ 
mary  burden  of  expanding  human  capacities  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  this  period  of  the  Buyer’s  Market,  to  give 
them  the  use  of  the  facts  of  consumption  by  which  they 
can  secure  the  sjjeed  and  certainty  of  action  which  they 
so  urgently  need  today. 


All  the  post-graduate  colleges  do  the  work  of  se¬ 
lecting,  equipping  and  training  men  in  order  that  they 
may  do  more  useful  work.  .■Ml  have  a  like  responsibility 
of  placing  the  facts  before  the  men  who  must  render 
services  and  those  who  use  the  services  rendered.  In 
our  own  field,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Foundation 
to  place  before  the  services  which  work  to  develop 
consumptive  capacities  and  business  which  capitalizes 
the  capacities  developed  the  fact  that  today  in  the 
Buyer’s  Market ; 

Use  adult  education  in  terms  oj  fact  (not 
opinion )  to  develop  human  capacities  for 
consumption.  This  is  the  answer  to  the 
question  tvhat  can  /  do  to  make  my  busi¬ 
ness  growth  with  speed  and  certainty  today? 

What  I  have  given  here  are  the  general  principles  in¬ 
volved.  The  specific  road  which  will  take  the  executive 
to  his  objective  in  the  swiftest  and  most  certain  way  is 
known  in  terms  of  fact.  But  only  those  executives 
who  have  a  self -generated  interest  in  securing  business 
growth  will  take  that  road.  For  it  involves  work — hard 
work — and  the  capacity  to  make  decisions  on  a  basis 
of  fact.  Only  those  who  are  real  leaders  of  men,  who 
are  impelled  to  action  by  the  flame  of  leadership  will 
make  the  decisions  or  do  the  work  required.  It  is  for 
that  special  group  that  our  own  foundation  works  and 
it  is  from  this  special  group  that  leadership  will  come. 


Economic  and  Social  Forces  That  Influence 

Consumer  Demand 

An  address  by  J.  SiiERWOOU  Smith,  Calkins  &  Holden,  New  York,  at  18th  Annual  Convention,  1929 


WHEN  I  first  heard  the  term  “Consumer  Demand" 
it  was  being  used  by  the  advertising  agent  to  ex¬ 
press  what  he  claimed  he  was  creating  by  national 
advertising  for  the  products  of  his  clients. 

That  was  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  and  1  recall 
distinctly  the  very  definite  aversion  to  the  term  by  re¬ 
tailers  and  particularly  by  the  large  department  stores. 
To  them  the  term  suggested  that  an  attempt  was  being 
made  to  coerce  the  retailer  into  carrv’ing  merchandise 
made  by  some  manufacturer  from  whom  he  probably 
did  not  want  to  buy ;  and  finally  to  avoid  this  term  which 
appeared  so  obnoxious  to  the  large  retailer,  the  national 
advertising  fraternity  began  to  talk  of  "consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance’’  and  they  have  right  up  to  the  present  day 
avoided  the  use  of  the  term  "consumer  demand”. 

Therefore,  it  is  particularly  significant  that  “consumer 
demand”  should  come  to  l>e  used  as  the  theme  of  the 
annual  convention  of  this  great  Ixidy  of  retailers  that 
for  years  furnished  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  old 
use  of  the  term. 

.And,  in  examining  the  forces  which  have  influenced 
market  conditions  today  to  the  jK)int  w’here  merchants 
find  it  profitable  to  consider  “consumer  demand”  as 
the  Merchant’s  Guide,  w’e  find  that  the  force  of  national 
advertising  has  been  of  great  importance.  National 
advertising  has  been  the  means  of  stimulating  country¬ 


wide  interest  in  all  forms  of  comm(Klitiv:s  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  that  interest  quickly  and  simultaner)usly  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  This  unification  of  public  desires  Tias 
.amalgamated  what  were  formerly  sectional  markets  and 
o])ened  up  o])portunities  for  the  producer  to  make 
greater  quantities  of  goods  at  lower  prices. 

The  producer  through  his  use  of  modern  scientific 
methods  of  production,  his  skillful  employment  of  me¬ 
chanical  and  chemical  t(K)ls,  is  producing  goods  faster 
than  the  distributive  organizations  of  our  country  have 
l)een  able  to  {)ass  them  on  to  the  consumer.  We  all 
know  that  today  so  well  has  the  prcKlucer  i)er  formed 
his  function  that  he  is  operating  at  only  65%  of  his 
capacity. 

In  other  words,  our  industries  in  .America  today  if 
pushed  to  the  fullest  e.xtent  of  their  capacities  of  pro¬ 
duction,  could  increase  50%  over  the  present  rate  at 
which  they  are  pouring  out  commodities  into  f)ur  mar¬ 
ket.  .And  so  today  we  have  the  “Buyer’s  Market” 
whose  causes  Dr.  Godfrey  has  presented  and  whose 
effects  appear  on  every  side. 

In  so  far  outstripping  our  abilities  to  distribute  and 
sell  merchandise,  our  industries  today  have  forced  us 
into  a  closer  study  of  “consumer  demand”.  Discussing 
among  other  things  new  ways  of  creating  “consumer 
demand”,  you  may  pass  on  to  the  public  the  increasing 
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quantities  of  goods  which  are  clamoring  for  a  place  on 
your  shelves.  It  is  a  joint  problem  of  the  manufacturer 
and  retailer,  as  important  to  the  retailer  as  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  ;  for  the  efficiency  of  our  production  methods 
is  constantly  liberating  new  hordes  of  man  power  that 
must  be  applied  to  other  activities  in  order  that  the 
retailer’s  customers  be  employed  and  as  wage  earners 
be  able  to  purchase  goods  from  him. 

Definition  of  “Consumer  Demand" — Now  then,  let 
us  consider  for  a  moment  just  what  “consumer  de¬ 
mand”  really  is;  because  if  we  are  to  fulfill  it,  we  must 
anticipate  it  and  to  anticipate  it  we  must  understand 
exactly  what  it  is  and  the  forces  that  control  it. 

Today  we  find  that  our  consumer  is  not  a  searcher 
but  a  chooser;  whereas  the  consumer  of  but  15  years 
ago  was  obliged  to  search  for  merchandise,  today  that 
customer  has  only  to  exercise  the  element  of  selection. 
Of  the  thousands  of  new  commodities  that  are  hurled 
at  him  every  day  he  selects  only  those  that  look  most 
desirable  to  him.  The  retailer  who  15  years  ago  was 
concentrating  his  efforts  on  the  pnKuring  of  merchan¬ 
dise  is  now  obliged  to  place  most  of  his  emphasis  on 
the  selling  of  it.  It  is  obrious  that  we  must  find  better 
and  more  specific  reasons  for  the  purchase  of  our  mer¬ 
chandise.  We  must  have  increasingly  better  reasons  to 
give  the  consumer  as  to  why  he  needs  the  merchandise 
and  we  must,  it  goes  without  saying,  make  the  mer¬ 
chandise  more  attractive,  not  only  by  itself  but  more 
attractive  with  relation  to  all  the  other  commodities  with 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  In  short,  we  find,  on  analysis, 
that  “consumer  demand”  is  not  something  which  already 
exists  but  something  that  we,  the  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  of  merchandise,  are  able  to  create  in  the  minds 
of  the  consuming  public. 

Let  me  illustrate  in  a  very  dramatic  way  how  true 
this  is. 

Was  there  a  demand  for  automobiles  in  1900  or  for 
radios  in  1915,  or  for  electrical  refrigerators  in  1920? 
In  these  three  products  alone  the  ingenuity  and  inventive 
ability  of  our  producers  plus  their  salesmanship  has 
generated  demands  of  new  and  wide  spread  importance 
that  have  affected  not  merely  the  three  commodities 
themselves  but  thousands  of  others  that  are  dependent 
upon  them  or  associated  with  them  in  use. 

Radio  Industry — Consider  the  figures  on  the  Radio 
Industry  alone. 

In  1915,  the  consuming  public  spent  not  one 
dollar  for  radio  equipment  of  any  kind. 

In  1927,  twelve  years  later,  the  public  spent 
$450,000,000  for  radio  ecpiipment. 

It  is  estimated  today  that  there  are  nine 
million  radio  receiving  sets  now  operating  in 
the  United  States. 

The  enormous  growth  in  the  Automobile  Industry  is, 
of  course,  so  well  known  to  ever>’  one  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  quote  figures.  On  every  hand  we  observe 
its  wide  spread  effect  uixm  our  life  with  the  resulting 
opportunity  for  creating  new  markets  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  goods.  I  shall  have  something  more  specific  to 
say  about  this  further  on. 


New  Markets — Our  chemists  and  engineers  by  their 
technical  knowledge  have  been  revolutionizing  buying 
habits  and  constantly  furnishing  great  new  markets  in 
this  country.  They  have  supplied  us  with  new  forms 
of  products  ready  for  “consumer  demand”  that  only 
yesterday  we  would  not  have  thought  could  exist.  “Con¬ 
sumer  Demand”  is  not  merely  something  which  exists 
today  but  something  the  opportunity  for  which  we  must 
realize  and  then  create. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  our  master  mechanics  and 
scientists  there  has  developed  during  the  past  ten  years 
in  this  country  a  second  great  force  for  creating  “con¬ 
sumer  demand”.  A  force  which  ten  years  ago  was  used 
only  on  the  very  top  stratum  of  our  social  structure  but 
which  today  is  u-seful  in  approaching  the  entire  con¬ 
sumer  market.  It  is  not  the  product  of  scientists  or  in¬ 
vestors  but  rather  of  artists. 

Force  of  Fashion — I  refer  to  the  force  of  fashion, 
an  element  which  we  are  able  to  apply  not  only  to  newly 
invented  forms  of  merchandise  but  likewise  to  every 
old  form  of  merchandise.  It  has  added  to  our  mer¬ 
chandising  tools  the  replacement  idea,  that  is,  the  re¬ 
placing  of  a  refrigerator,  piano,  watch,  dining  room  set. 
or  whatnot,  that  is  still  good,  but  old-fashioned,  out  of 
date,  by  the  newer  and  more  modern  style  that  is  now 
the  vogue.  This  is  a  method  that  has  been  worked  to 
the  limit  by  the  motor  car  manufacturer,  but  it  is  being 
applied  to  almost  every  other  kind  of  commodity  too. 

The  element  of  fashion  furnishes  us  a  means  of 
making  overnight  new  “cijiisumer  demands”  for  the 
same  goods  that  we  sold  yesterday.  And  it  is  of  this 
second  great  force  for  creating  “consumer  demand”,  the 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  studied  and  applied  to  your 
everyday  business,  that  I  want  to  say  a  great  deal; 
but  in  a  little  different  and  broader  way  perhai>s  than 
you  have  ever  thought  of  the  term  before. 

Public  Acceptance — First  of  all  let  us  make  a  com¬ 
mon  sense  appraisal  of  the  term  Fashion.  There  is  a 
popular  misconception  that  fashions  whether  they  be  in 
clothes  or  home  furnishings  or  foods  or  automobiles  are 
dictated  from  some  mysterious  source.  I  have  been 
amazed  in  talking  with  a  great  many  intelligent  business 
men,  some  of  them  producers,  some  of  them  distributors 
and  retailers,  to  find  that  this  popular  misconception  of 
the  term  fashion  still  persists.  When  we  say  there  is  a 
Fashion  for  the  use  or  the  appearance  of  any  commodity 
we  mean  simply  that  the  public  has  accepted  it,  that  is, 
a  reasonably  large  portion  of  the  public  has  placed  upon 
it  the  stamp  of  approval  by  using  it. 

The  great  couturiers  in  Paris  will  this  week  hold 
their  im'portant  spring  openings  for  several  thousand 
American  manufacturers  and  retailers  who  have  gone 
over  there  to  observe  and  select  styles  for  spring  selling. 
These  couturiers  in  Paris  know  they  do  not  dictate 
the  mode,  although  some  of  them  have  high  salaried 
publicity  managers  who  are  still  endeavoring  to  hood¬ 
wink  the  public  into  believing  they  do.  These  couturiers 
know  that  the  success  of  their  new  creations  depends 
upon  their  acceptance  not  by  one,  two  or  three  individ¬ 
uals,  but  a  reasonably  large  portion  of  those  for  whom 
the  particular  creations  were  designed. 
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Establishing  a  Fashion — As  so  it  is  here  in  America. 
The  producer  must  design  and  manufacture  gcxids 
which  will  be  accepted  by  a  rea.sonably  large  portion  of 
the  American  public.  VVhen  he  has  achieved  this,  he 
has  established  a  fashion  for  his  merchandise  and  not 
until  then  will  there  be  a  natural  and  spontaneous  “con¬ 
sumer  demand”  for  his  goods. 

In  order  to  know  the  kind  of  merchandise  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  public  today  it  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  people.  We  have  arrived  at  the  day  when  we  must 
have  not  only  production  engineers  but  we  must  also 
have  consumption  engineers ;  and  the  consumption  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  future  will  be  required  to  take  a  course 
of  training  as  careful  and  as  thorough  as  the  production 
engineer ;  only  his  task  will  be  a  great  deal  more  difficult 
because  he  will  be  dealing  in  the  broad  study  of  sociol- 
(^y,  a  study  of  people  rather  than  of  things ;  and  we 
all  know  that  people  are  much  more  difficult  of  under¬ 
standing  and  appraisal  than  are  things. 

The  shortest  way  to  solve  the  problems  of  consumer 
demand  is  the  same  way  taken  to  solve  the  problems  of 
produc'tion ;  that  is.  by  use  of  science  and  education. 
The  science  and  education  used  must  be  applied  to  the 
field  of  consumption.  The  education  must  be  adult 
education,  as  Dr.  Godfrey  has  pointeti  out. 

Some  three  years  ago  one  of  our  fashion  writers  in 
Paris  sent  back  to  this  country  a  brief  statement  like 
this ; 

"Fashions  no  longer  control  the  lives  of 
uomen  but  the  kind  of  lives  women  lead 
today  control  fashion" 

Con.sider  how  the  clothes  women  wore  for  many  gen- 
erations-^the  hoop  skirts  and  pinched  waists,  the  trail¬ 
ing  skirts  and  tight  corsets,  kept  them  from  not  merely 
athletic  activities,  but  any  activities  at  all — how  the 
heroine  of  the  Victorian  age  was  a  fraglie.  anaemic 
creature,  who  fainted  at  every  crisis  or  gave  way  to 
vapors,  “a  delicate  female"  as  the  romantic  writers 
called  her,  as  much  a  prisoner  to  her  clothes  as  a  Chinese 
noblewoman  with  pinched  feet  or  a  Turkish  wife  in  a 
harem ;  and  then  consider  how  women  today  controls 
the  fashions  created  for  her !  In  that  one  sentence : 
"Fashions  no  longer  control  the  lives  of  women  but 
the  kind  of  lives  women  lead  today  control  fashion” 
we  have  the  key  to  the  determination  of  every  kind  of 
consumer  demand  today. 

The  kind  of  lives  i)eople  will  lead  in  this  country  for 
the  next  ten  years,  the  way  they  live  at  home  and  at 
work  and  at  play  and  their  methods  of  education  will 
affect  not  only  clothes  hut  every  kind  of  merchandise 
that  they  will  accept  and  use. 

Social  Influences — The  extent  and  character  of  social 
intercourse  within  this  country  and  the  intermingling  of 
the  people  in  this  country  with  the  people  of  all  other 
countries  will  have  a  definite  effect  on  the  kind  of 
merchandise  that  our  consumers  here  will  buy ;  and 
these  conditions  will  control  the  fashion  in  which  we 
live  and  the  fashions  in  appearance  and  use  of  all  mer¬ 
chandise.  .And  so.  through  this  broad  and  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  term  Fashion,  we  come  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  social  influences  on  "consumer  demand”. 
New  social  or  living  conditions,  of  course,  grow  out  of 
new  economic  conditions  and  it  is  to  be  expected  with 


the  enormous  increase  of  wealth  in  this  country  that  we 
are  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  social  conditions. 

I  will  enumerate  some  of  the  important  factors  which 
are  influencing  our  living  conditions  today  and  write 
briefly  on  each  one  of  them  to  point  out  to  you  the 
opportunities  available  there  for  the  creation  and  sale 
of  more  merchandise,  and  I  will  outline  many  of  the 
places  where  we  all  must  learn  to  look  and  study  dili¬ 
gently  and  intelligently  if  we  are  to  create  and  fulfill 
successfully  a  greater  “consumer  demand”  during  the 
next  few  years. 

Suburban  Life — There  in  a  very  definite  and  in¬ 
creasingly  important  trend  toward  suburban  life.  The 
tables  of  population  of  New  York  show  that  Manhattan 
County  has  been  falling  off  since  1910.  However,  the 
outlying  boroughs  all  show  increases.  It  is  not  possible 
to  trace  the  growth  of  suburban  living  in  national  ptopu- 
lation  figures  as  the  e.xodus  to  the  suburbs  has  taken 
place  since  the  1920  census.  Nor  will  we  be  able  to 
get  them  until  the  next  National  census  in  1930;  but 
we  know  that  there  exists  this  definite  trend  which  i.s 
having  an  enormous  effect  on  social  conditions  in  this 
country.  It  affects  the  numlier  of  automobiles  that 
j)e()ple  own ;  it  makes  the  outdoors  more  accessible  to 
countless  numbers  of  jjeople ;  it  makes  necessary  a  long 
list  of  commodities  which  are  essential  to  the  suburb¬ 
anite  and  which  your  own  alert  buyers  and  e.xecutives 
must  watch  and  study  closely.  Suburban  living,  of 
course,  has  already  made  necessary  additional  efjuipment 
and  new  systems  for  the  delivery  of  merchandi.se  but 
we  are  not  concerned  with  that  phase  of  your  activity 
in  this  discussion. 

Woman's  Invasion  of  the  Business  World — Then 
there  is  a  second  great  influence  on  our  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  this  country  which  the  merchant  should  pay 
considerably  more  attention  to  than  he  has  in  the  jjast. 
That  is.  woman’s  invasion  of  the  business  world.  The 
only  available  figures  on  the  subject  are  from  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
l.abor.  It  tells  us  that  in  1920.  one  out  of  every  11 
married  women  was  gainfully  employed.  These  figures, 
of  course,  do  not  include  the  number  of  unmarried 
women  who  are  now  in  business;  and  we  know  that 
since  1920  the  increase  in  the  numlxir  of  married  women 
who  are  gainfully  employed  has  l)een  very  great.  This 
advent  of  women  into  the  business  life  of  our  country- 
does  not  mean  merely  an  influence  on  the  clothes  she 
wears.  It  has  a  very  great  effect  on  her  home,  the  way 
it  is  furnished,  the  way  it  is  ojx-rated  and  on  a  great 
many  activities  outside  her  home.  .\  very  considerable 
jx)rtion  of  the  market  served  by  every  retailer  is  con¬ 
stituted  of  women  in  business  who  .should  not  be  thought 
of  merely  in  terms  of  customers  who  buy  clothes;  but 
their  sjxxrial  interests  for  all  other  pha.ses  of  their  life 
should  be  considered.  A  field  whose  limits  are  beyond 
our  imagination  in  which  the  producer  and  retailer  may 
c(W)|}erate  to  cultivate  new  markets  is  the  business  wo¬ 
man’s  home. 

Suburban  living  in  this  country,  and  we  know  that  it 
is  increasing  around  every  one  of  our  large  cities,  has 
made  the  out  of  doors  more  available.  This  brings  to 
me  to  a  third  great  influence  on  our  consumers — the 
interest  of  the  .American  public  in  sports  of  all  kinds. 
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Increasing  Interest  in  Sports — I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  realization  of  the  extent  to  which  our  interest 
in  sports  is  growing  in  this  country  or  any  realization 
of  its  consequent  effect  on  the  things  we  buy  and  use. 
The  sports  sections  of  our  newspapers  are  increasing 
in  size  the  country  over  because  they  include  not  merely 
baseball  and  football,  but  tennis,  hockey,  basketball, 
golf,  skiing,  polo,  boxing  and  a  dozen  minor  sports 
which  are  competing  for  space  in  the  sports  column. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  radio  broadcasting  of  sporting 
events  is  becoming  almost  a  daily  feature  often  over 
nation  wide  net  works  that  are  making  millions  of  new 
sporting  fans  for  all  sorts  of  sports.  Just  to  emphasize 
the  enormous  influence  which  this  tendency  toward 
sports  is  to  have  on  our  life  in  this  country  during  the 
next  few  years,  let  me  give  you  a  few  figures. 

On  January  1st,  1928,  there  were  4581  golf 
clubs  registered  with  the  National  Association, 
with  an  average  number  of  members  of  300. 

In  1920,  there  were  66  municipal  golf 
courses. 

In  the  early  part  of  1928,  there  were  229 
municipal  golf  links  and  the  number  of  these 
courses  is  increasing  steadily. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  3,000,000  Ameri¬ 
cans  play  golf  today. 

The  members  of  golf  clubs  with  their  families,  plus 
the  many  hundreds  of  thousands  who  use  municipal 
links,  would  reach  a  total  of  perhaps  10,000,000  people. 
And  in  these  figures  of  4581  private  golf  clubs  and  229 
municipal  golf  courses,  we  are  not  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  at  all  a  great  many  country  clubs  where  tennis  and 
other  sports,  as  well  as  social  life  is  carried  on,  but 
where  no  golf  course  has  as  yet  been  built. 

The  consider  Football.  Figures  for  the  year  1928 
are  not  available  but  a  year  ago  last  fall,  in  1927,  it  is 
estimated  that  30,000,000  persons  paid  $50,000,000  for 
football  tickets  in  the  short  space  of  some  ten  weeks 
during  the  football  season. 

Polo — Then  there  is  another  sport,  a  comparatively 
new  one  in  this  country,  which  must  be  watched  closely 
— that  is  Polo.  Polo  is  now  one  of  the  sports  engaged 
in  by  the  important  men’s  colleges.  In  fact,  there  has 
already  been  organized  the  first  women’s  Polo  Club  in 
Philadelphia.  Every  one  of  these  Polo  Clubs  is  providing 
fields  where  the  public  may  come  and  enjoy  the  matches. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  this  sport  will  grow  in 
popularity  at  a  rapid  rate  from  now  on. 

Then  there  is  Hockey — a  sport  which  in  the  past 
three  years  has  caught  the  fancy  of  the  public.  Nearly 
one  and  a  half  million  spectators  witnessed  the  National 
Hockey  League  Games  of  last  year.  We  will  unques¬ 
tionably  have  more  indoor  rinks  capable  of  accommo¬ 
dating  large  audiences  that  will  make  hockey  one  of  the 
great  national  sports  in  this  country.  The  fact  that  it 
has  many  of  the  thrilling  aspects  of  football  will  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  public  at  large.  When  it  does,  here  is  a 
sport  that  will  contribute  a  real  influence  on  wearing 
apparel  for  it  is  necessary  at  hockey  games  to  have  the 
temperature  warm  enough  for  the  spectator  and  yet  cool 
enough  so  that  it  does  not  affect  the  surface  of  the  ice. 
It  requires  a  dressing  technique  of  a  different  character 
than  that  of  any  other  sport. 


I  mention  this  merely  as  an  indication  of  the  way  m 
which  we  must  learn  to  think  of  all  the  things  that 
contribute  to  our  life  if  we  are  to  take  advantage  of  our 
opportunities  for  the  creation  of  “Consumer  Demand”. 
Of  course,  in  gauging  the  influence  of  any  new  condi¬ 
tion  of  living,  we  must  of  necessity  look  to  the  youth 
and  larticularly  to  the  effect  of  our  educational  pro¬ 
cesses  uf)on  the  growing  generation. 

If  you  will  stop  to  consider  that  there  are  two  and 
one  half  million  babies  born  every  year  in  this  country 
and  that,  therefore,  every  ten  years  there  are  twenty- 
five  million  new  people  to  lie  reckoned  with  as  consumers 
of  merchandise,  you  will  realize  how  great  is  the  effect 
of  the  younger  generation  on  the  acceptance  and  use 
of  commodities.  And  remember  in  every  case  that  it 
is  not  we,  who  may  still  be  wearing  stiff  collars,  who 
are  going  to  determine  the  future  sale  of  collars ;  but  it 
is  youngsters  from  15  to' 25  who  must  be  watched  and 
heeded.  So  when  we  read  the  following  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times,  we  are  bound  to  take  special 
notice  of  it  and  appraise  our  plans  for  the  future  in 
terms  of  it ; 

“An  accurate  estimate  of  exactly  how  many 
boys  and  girls  participated  in  sports  during  the 
last  year  would  tax  the  skill  of  an  army  of  sta¬ 
tisticians.  Each  day  after  school  hours,  475,- 
000  boys  and  80,000  girls  take  part  in  some 
form  of  sport  sponsored  by  the  Public  School 
Athletic  League.  In  addition,  the  children  in 
parochial  and  private  schools  also  engage  in 
sports  but  no  records  are  available  to  show 
tbe  extent  of  the  sports  activities  in  these 
schools.  All  children,  from  the  5th  grade 
onward,  who  are  physically  fit,  are  required  to 
take  part  in  some  form  of  sport.” 

This  condition  in  the  New  York  City  schools  likewise 
exists  the  country  over,  contributing  in  geometrical  pro¬ 
gression  to  the  influence  of  sports  on  the  consumption 
of  goods. 

Travel — We  come  to  a  fourth  factor  that  is  having 
a  marked  effect  on  merchandise  —  Travel.  Foreign 
travel  alone  has  amazed  us  in  the  past  few  years,  having 
increased  now  to  a  point  where  in  1917 — 623,000  sailed 
abroad.  This  is  interesting  as  a  growing  custom  among 
the  uj)per  classes  that  will  make  foreign  influence  on 
the  designing  of  American  made  merchandise  even 
greater  than  it  has  been. 

In  1925,  the  most  recent  figures  available,  two  million 
automobiles  carried  five  million  jiassengers  across  the 
American-Canadian  border.  Bermuda  and  Cuba  have 
also  been  favored  by  their  proximity  to  the  states.  And 
in  this  country  more  people  visit  Yellowstone  Park  alone 
than  visit  Europe.  With  automobiles,  of  course,  travel 
has  reached  unheard-of  projx)rtions.  There  is  scarcely 
any  part  of  our  population  or  any  social  stratum  which 
does  not  travel  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  year. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  resort  hotels  has  been 
astounding  and  our  travel  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
season ;  for  we  have  winter  resorts,  as  well  as  summer 
resorts  and  while  one  group  of  transients  is  going  south 
to  enjoy  summer  spnarts,  another  is  going  north  to  enjoy 
winter  spKjrts.  The  automobile  can  of  course,  be 
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counted  upon  to  increase  travel  at  a  remarkable  rate, 
facing,  as  the  industry  assures  us,  its  year  of  great¬ 
est  j)roduction. 

Vviation — W’e  must  steadily  pay  more  attention  to 
the  aviation  industry  which  already  has  l)egun  to  pile 
up  statistics  on  the  numl)er  of  i)assengers  carried,  with 
its  corresjKjndingly  increasing  intluence  on  the  type  of 
a])i)arel,  the  type  of  luggage,  and  accessories  necessary 
for  such  journeys.  W  hen  I  was  recently  taken  up  in 
one  of  the  Ford  Cabin  Planes  at  the  Ford  air  port  in 
Detroit,  they  handed  me  a  little  ticket — l)earing  the 
number  53,231.  I  was  told  that  that  w’as  the  number 
that  I  represented  in  passenger  traffic  in  the  Ford  all 
metal  passenger  planes  and  that  of  those  53,000  passen¬ 
gers,  there  had  not  been  a  single  casualty.  That  tyi)e 
of  plane  is  now’  being  prorluced  at  a  rapid  rate  to  supply 
planes  for  a  score  or  more  of  new  inter-city  passenger 
services.  There  are  today  one  thousand  ariix)rts  in 
the  United  States  with,  I  am  told,  over  600  aiqxirts  in 
the  process  of  construction,  or  at  least  definitely  planned. 

The  number  of  airplanes  in  this  country  on  Januan,- 
1st.  1928,  was  about  5,000.  During  the  year  1928. 
7,000  new  airplanes  were  built.  An  industry  which  is 
growing  at  the  rate  of  140%  i)er  year,  is  certainly  an 
industry  which  we  must  take  into  account  in  making 
commodities  for  the  .American  people.  I  am  speaking, 
of  course,  in  these  figures  of  planes  for  commercial  use 
only  and  not  the  planes  of  the  army  and  navy  depart¬ 
ments. 

Recreation — The  fifth  group  of  infiuences  on  our 
social  life  in  .America  can  l)e  considered  under 
the  heading  of  Recreation.  Chief  among  these  are  the 
moving  picture  play  houses  which  are  attended  each 
week  by  approximately  100,000,000  persons.  The 
growing  attendance  at  the  movies  is  in  itself  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  trend  of  social  life;  but  the  movies  have 
another  significance  also.  Through  this  medium  large 
Ixxlies  of  people  are  continuously  becoming  conscious 
of  what  the  better  classes  are  doing  and  wearing.  There 
is  no  way  of  estimating  how’  great  an  effect  the  moGes 
have  on  buying  habits  but  they 'are  certain  influences 
which  must  be  watched  carefully  and  studied  by  the 
producer  of  merchandise  on  a  mass  production  scale. 

Restaurants — ^Then  there  is  the  American  custom  of 
“eating  out”.  There  are  now  1 10,000  restaurants  in  the 
United  States.  This  in  itself  might  not  appear  sur¬ 
prising  but  when  we  find  that  restaurants  in  this 
counry  have  been  increasing  the  past  few  years  at  the 
rate  of  9,000  per  year,  we  know  they  are  exerting  an 
enormous  effect  on  the  habits  of  the  people.  In  1920, 
there  w’ere  probably  not  more  than  50,000  restaurants 
in  this  country,  although  definite  figures  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  since  1920  the  number  of 
our  restaurants  has  doubled.  This  custom  of  eating 
out,  whether  it  be  in  a  fashionable  hotel,  in  a  road 
house,  or  in  any  one  of  the  thousands  of  tea  rooms 
mat  line  our  highways,  is  exerting  a  certain  influence 
on  living  conditions  and  the  commodities  that  are  con¬ 
sumed. 

Bridge — Another  and  one  of  the  most  important  in¬ 
fluences  on  our  social  life  is  the  game  of  Bridge.  It  is 
estimated  that  between  30,000,000  and  40.000.000 
Iieoplc  in  this  country  play  bridge.  Mr.  Shepard  G. 


Barclay,  the  Publisher  of  Auction  Bridge  estimates 
that  the  numlier  of  bridge  players  has  quadrupled  in 
the  last  four  years.  The  playing  of  bridge  has  not 
only  taken  the  place  of  500,  euchre  and  pinochle,  but 
it  has  also  cut  considerably  into  the  popular  game  of 
jx)ker.  Entertaining  by  bridge,  whether  it  be  an  after- 
non  bridge  at  home  or  in  the  country  club  or  an  even¬ 
ing  affair  or  merely  a  gathering  of  friends  in  the  so- 
called  Bridge  Clubs  that  have  sprung  up  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  all  over  the  coimtry  has  had  an  enormous  effect 
on  the  sale  of  merchandise.  In  fact,  I  think  due  to 
bridge  parties  more  than  any  other  one  thing  can  be 
attributed  the  success  and  the  growing  success  of  the 
afternoon  mode  today  which  has,  we  all  know,  been 
increasing  in  importance  during  the  j)ast  three  or  four 
years. 

Sports  Mode — Likewise  the  travel  mode,  the  street 
mode  and  the  semi-sports  mode  or  “spectator’s  sports” 
tyjie  of  costume  can  all  be  attributed  to  the  increase  in 
the  pursuit  of  special  activities  and  the  desire  for  a 
more  appropriate  manner  of  dressing  for  each.  (Jur  out 
of  door  life  chiefly  centered  around  the  country  club 
is  responsible  for  the  great  sports  mode  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  torced  the  Paris  dressmakers  to  take  up  and  de¬ 
sign  for  us. 

1  could  go  liack  over  these  five  factors  which  have 
had  a  great  influence  on  our  social  life  and  point  out 
numlxirless  ways  in  which  “consumer  demand"  has 
lieen  created  during  the  jiast  and  which  it  is  indicated 
will  determine  the  “consumer  demand”  of  the  future. 
To  consider  the  foregoing  social  influences  merely  from 
the  stand|X)int  of  their  effect  on  women’s  wear  would 
lie  justifiable:  for  the  figures  show  that  for  all  classes 
of  stores,  ranging  from  those  which  do  a  small  volume 
of  business  per  year  up  to  the  largest  stores,  the  sale 
of  women’s  wear  and  accessories  is  responsible  for 
appro.ximately  one-third  the  total  volume  of  business. 
But  the  application  of  these  social  influences  must  not 
be  limited  to  their  effect  on  women’s  wear  alone.  These 
same  new  conditions  are  opening  up  opportunities  for 
new  demands  in  men’s  wear.  This,  as  we  all  know,  is 
a  field  that  has  been  sadly  neglected  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  under-developed  in  almost  every  depart¬ 
ment  which  sells  e.xclusively  to  men.  .And  I  think  that 
this  is  just  as  much  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  failed 
to  impress  on  the  women  of  this  countr)-  the  importance 
and  the  opportunities  for  developing  men’s  wear  as  it 
is  due  the  fact  that  we  have  failed  utterly  in  getting 
over  his  thought  successfully  to  the  men  themselves. 

It  is  particularly  significant  at  this  time  that  liegin- 
ning  in  the  current  Februarj’  issue  of  the  ladies  Home 
Journal  there  appears  a  series  of  articles  by  Schuyler 
White,  formerly  Men’s  Fashion  Editor  of  V  anity  Fair. 
The  Indies  Home  Journal,  which  has  always  lieen  in 
the  fore  in  observ’ing  social  trends  in  this  countr\’ 
and  catering  to  them  successfully  through  its  edi¬ 
torial  columns,  has  realized  that  the  approach  to  the 
development  of  the  men’s  wear  business  in  this  country, 
which  is  highly  desirable  from  both  the  manufacturing 
and  retail  standpoint,  is  to  be  made  primarily  through 
the  women.  We  all  know  from  our  own  jiersonal  e.x- 
jierience.  without  haGng  to  rely  on  statistics  which  are 
plentiful  on  this  subject,  that  women  do  a  large  part  of 
the  buying  of  men’s  wear.  .And  aside  from  wearing 
apjiarel  altogether,  there  is  the  third  great  division  of 
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departments  in  your  stores  known  as  the  furniture  and 
home  furnishings  departments.  The  effect  of  the  social 
influences  I  have  just  enumerated  is  very  great  on 
every  one  of  these  departments. 

The  American  Home  and  Modernism — New  mer¬ 
chandise  suitable  to  our  American  homes  can  and  must 
l)e  devised  as  a  result  of  the  conditions  of  suburl)an 
life,  sports  life,  travel  and  the  recreational  hahits  of 
our  people.  The  work  of  the  furniture  manufacturers 
in  fulfilling  modern  needs  by  modern  furniture  is  not¬ 
able.  Grand  Rapids  is  making  great  strides  in  this  di¬ 
rection  now.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with 
the  Johnson,  Handley,  Johnson  Company  which  first 
of  all  the  large  makers  of  furniture  tackled  this  prob¬ 
lem.  They  have  been  very  successful  both  in  creating 
and  fulfilling  a  new  type  of  “consumer  demand”.  Mod¬ 
ernism  is.  of  course,  a  new  force  which  is  having  a 
startling  effect  on  the  production  and  styling  of  every 
form  of  merchandise.  It  is  a  distinct  break  with  tra¬ 
dition  which  in  itself  constitutes  a  powerful  influence 
on  new  forms  of  “consumer  demand”. 

Manufacturer  and  Retailer  Must  Co-operate 

Now  it  is  obvious  from  our  consideration  of  this 
problem  of  “consumer  demand"  and  the  economic  and 
s(Kial  influences  that  affect  it,  that  it  must  be  attacked 
jointly  by  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer.  They 
must  work  hand  in  hand,  the  retailer,  l)ecause  he  is 
nearer  the  consuming  public,  to  study  more  closely  the 
desires  and  preferences  of  that  public  and  the,  manu¬ 
facturer  to  work  more  harmoniously  with  the  retailer 
in  the  creation  and  manufacture  of  commodities  to  ful¬ 
fill  those  desires  and  preferences.  It  has  l)een  my  ob¬ 
servation  during  the  past  few  years  that  the  retailer 
has  l)een  of  appreciable  assistance  to  the  manufacturer 
in  getting  him  to  realize  how  important  it  is  to  know 
the  consumer  market.  The  manufacturer  so  long  had 
only  production  problems  to  deal  with  that  he  was 
wholly  unprepared  to  cope  with  the  present  situation 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  his  merchandise  so 
useful  and  so  attractive  that  the  consumer  will  select  it. 
Hut.  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  tendencies  that 
are  now  at  work  to  promote  cooperation  between  the 
manufacturer  and  retailer  so  that  merchandise  may  be 
produced  that  is  better  suited  to  the  demamls  of  the 
consumer. 

Two  Kinds  of  Coordination — .\so  1  see  it,  there  are 
the  banker’s  terms  as  they  have  recently  been  applied 
to  consolidations.  I  would  like  to  use  the  terms  vertical 
coordination  and  horisontal  coordination  to  define  the 
processes  which  I  see  are  now’  going  on  to  help  us 
solve  these  problems  of  consumption.  The  vertical  co¬ 
ordination  w'hich  takes  place  l)etween  the  raw  material- 
maker.  the  fabricator  of  the  finished  product  and  the 
retailer  who  sells  it.  I  have  had  the  great  oi)i)ortunity 
and  pleasure  of  participating  in  what  was  the  first  of 
these  successful  vertical  coordinations  in  industry. 

Shoe  Industry — I  am  referring  to  the  Shoe  Industry 
in  .America  w’hich  seven  years  ago  began  to  organize 
p’^d  hold  two  meetings  a  vear  hetw'een  the  tanners,  the 
'^hoe  >nanufacturers  and  the  shoe  retailers  for  the  nur- 
of  discussing  and  determining  the  type  of  shoes 
that  should  be  made  and  sold  to  the  .American  public. 


1  have  observed  recently  that  similar  coordination  is 
beginning  in  the  Textile  Industry.  The  makers  of 
rayon  yarns,  esfiecially  are  working  closely  with  the 
weavers  and  the  knitters  and  at  the  same  time  getting 
closer  to  the  retailer  so  that  they  may  understand  and 
know  the  kind  of  goods  that  can  be  successfully  sold 
to  the  consumer.  This  vertical  form  of  coordination 
which  begins  with  the  raw  material  and  goes  through 
to  the  ultimate  consumption  of  the  product  is  absolutely 
essential  if  w’e  are  to  produce  and  sell  successfully  new 
commodities  to  our  discriminating  public  of  today. 
And  this  vertical  type  of  coordination,  such  as  I  have 
just  outlined  in  the  shoe  industry,  is  applicable  not  alone 
to  wearing  apparel  and  accessories.  It  can  be  utilized 
by  any  manufacturer  w'ho  employs  in  any  w’ay  the 
fashion  element  in  giving  form  and  color  to  the  pro¬ 
duct  which  he  is  making. 

Coordination  in  Color  and  Design — During  the  past 
few  months,  I  have  participated  in  working  out  one  of 
the  most  interesting  instances  of  coordination  of  this 
.sort  in  the  automobile  industry.  (Jn  March  1st,  one  of 
the  important  automobile  manufacturers  will  bring  out 
a  model  w’hich  is  coordinated  in  color  and  design,  inside 
and  out.  It  will  be  the  first  j)erfect  ensemble  in  an 
automobile  that  has  been  brought  off  the  regular  f)ro- 
duction  line  of  a  quantity  motor  car  manufacturer. 
'Phis  manufacturer  has  w'orked  with  one  of  our  leading 
manufacturers  of  upholstery  and  is  using  a  fabric 
never  before  used  in  automobiles.  It  has  a  new  type 
of  surface,  a  texture,  more  suited  to  contact  with 
women's  apparel  today  than  mohair  with  its  bristly  pile; 
and  it  is  a  cloth  absolutely  new  and  original  in  its 
coloring  and  design. 

Within  the  past  two  years  there  has  developed  the 
horizontal  form  of  coordination.  By  horizontal  coordi¬ 
nation.  I  mean,  coordination  of  manufacturers  making 
different  jjroducts  which  must  be  designed,  protluced 
and  sold  in  their  relation  to  one  another ;  in  other  words. 
Fashion  Coordination.  This  type  of  coordination  is 
the  second  great  phase  of  the  style  movement  in  this 
country.  For  a  number  of  years  after  we  grasp)ed  the 
imixjrtance  of  the  fashion  element  l)ecause  of  its  ability 
to  move  more  merchandise  for  us  and  move  it  faster, 
we  only  applied  it  to  the  particular  commodity  with 
which  it  was  being  used.  And  then  about  three  years 
ago.  we  began  to  realize  that  the  same  element  of  fash¬ 
ion  applied  not  to  one  item  of  merchandise  but  to  a 
great  many. 

Necessary  Knowle«lge — It  is  necessary  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  shoes  to  know  the  colors,  the  textures  and 
the  designs  of  the  cloth  that  are  to  be  used  in  women’s 
apparel  if  he  is  to  make  shoes  that  can  be  projjerly  worn 
with  the  new  costumes.  It  is  essential  that  the  hosiery 
maker  know  colors  of  shoes  and  costumes.  It  is  im- 
’-nrtant  that  the  milliner  understand  the  new  costume 
fashions.  It  is  necessary  that  the  jewelry  manufacturer 
know  necklines  and  sleeve  lengths,  colors  and  materials. 

-Applications — (^ne  of  the  most  interesting  applica¬ 
tions  of  this  idea  is  to  be  seen  this  present  season  in 
the  coordination  between  the  colors  of  a  leading  hosiery 
manufacturer  and  the  face  powders  which  are  today 
being  used  in  large  quantities  by  women  throughout 
the  country.  This  hosiery  manufacturer  has  divided 
his  new  colors  into  three  classes — for  the  fair  skinned 
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\v< 'Ilian — for  the  medium  complexioned  woman  and  tor 
tlu-  brunette;  and  in  each  case  these  three  classes  are 
broken  down  into  different  shades,  the  selection  of 
winch  depends  upon  whether  the  stocking  is  to  be  worn 
witli  an  evening  costume,  with  a  sports  costume  out  of 
.  s  or  with  a  skin  that  has  lieen  tanned  by  the  sun  or 
jMisslbly  by  the  violet  ray  machines  that  are  now  being 
used  so  extensively  by  women  to  achieve  a  sun  tanned 
effect. 

All  these  matters  concern  the  expansion  of  capacities 
for  consumption.  That  involves  no  taking  of  a  market 
from  any  man.  This  work  is  concerned  with  adding 
to  existing  capacities.  They  are  ready  for  capitalization 
and  the  way  to  capitalize  is  through  the  developing  of 
understanding  use. 

Importance  to  Retail  Store 

Finally,  having  considered  the  ways  in  which  these 
economic  and  social  forces  affect  “consumer  demand” 
and  how  they  may  be  utilized  to  create  new  “consumer 
demand”,  we  must  realize  their  importance  directly  to 
the  retail  store  in  its  function  of  selling  the  goods  to  the 
public.  And  I  have  used  the  term  selling  advisably. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  the  disposal  of  merchandise  after 
it  w'as  bought  was  not  the  primary  concern  of  the  re¬ 
tailer.  Selling  it.  if  not  immediately,  at  least  ultimately 
was  certain.  Today  with  tremendous  floods  of  new  mer¬ 
chandise  waiting  outside  the  door  and  stocks  which 
must  be  turned  rapidly  to  divide  the  overhead  more 
evenly  and  build  up  greater  profits,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  greatest  intelligence  and  ingenuity  be  used  in  selling 
of  these  goods.  We  can  apply  all  the  influences  that  I 
have  outlined  to  the  selling  of  goods  in  the  retail  store. 
But.  in  my  mind,  there  is  no  more  direct  and  effective 
element  today  in  generating  increased  sales  in  the  fields 
discussed  than  the  element  of  fashion  coordination.  It 
is  not  merely  because  of  the  artistic  effect  and  greater 
customer  satisfaction  thereby  to  be  achieved  that  pro¬ 
ducts  must  be  sold  in  coordination  with  one  another. 
There  is  a  sound  and  underlying  reason  from  the  point 
of  view  of  design  or  creation  of  merchandise ;  but  from 
the  retailers  point  of  view,  selling  more  merchandise 
is  an  equally  important  objective  which  can  be  attained 
bv  the  use  of  the  Fashion  Coordination  principle. 

In  this  principle,  selling  more  merchandise 
there  will  be  found  a  vast  mine  of  material 
which  can  be  used,  properly  to  create  and 
fulfill  new  consumer  demand. 


For  this  principle  of  fashion  coordination  applies  not 
merely  to  women’s  wear  but  to  men’s  wear  and  to  home 
furnishings  as  well.  It  applies  also,  as  I  have  just 
mentioned,  even  to  automobiles.  It  is  applied  today 
likewise  to  refrigerators,  plumbing  supplies,  to  building 
materials,  in  fact  to  every  kind  of  commodity. 

We  are  today  aware  of  the  fitness  of  things  for  their 
purjK)se.  In  other  words,  anything  we  buy  must  fit  in 
or  l)e  suitable  for  use  with  the  other  commodities  with 
which  it  is  to  be  associated,  worn  or  used. 

The  principle  of  Fashion  Coordination  is  beginning 
already  to  revolutionize  merchandising  methods  in  the 
retail  store.  It  not  only  makes  buying  safer  liecause  it 
presents  to  the  public  an  unbroken  fashion  front  but 
it  is  a  tremendous  builder  of  increased  sales.  Fashion 
Coordination  in  selling  simply  means  the  practice  of 
stimulating  interdepartmental  sales  or,  in  a  term  often 
used  by  retail  store  executives,  “suggestive  selling”.  It 
is  the  practice  of  selling  to  your  customer  not  only  a 
pair  of  shoes  but  the  hosiery  and  the  handbag  which 
look  well  wifh  them.  In  men’s  wear  it  is  the  practice  of 
selling  not  only  a  shirt  but  the  cuff  links,  the  collar 
and  the  cravat.  In  the  home  furnishings  dejiartments 
it  is  selling  not  merely  a  dining  room  suite  but  the  rug 
and  the  hangings  for  the  windows  in  the  room. 

An  Unbroken  Fashion  Front  —  The  principle  of 
Fashion  Coordination,  to  be  properly  used,  must  be 
applied  not  only  to  interdepartmental  selling  through 
the  various  department  heads  and  the  educational  de¬ 
partment  of  your  store,  but  it  must  also  be  applied  to 
your  advertising  and  to  your  display  departments.  In 
this  way  only  can  you  present  to  your  public  an  un¬ 
broken  fashion  front — thus  re-emphasizing  continu¬ 
ously  the  necessity  for  buying  additional  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  So  many  stores  have  assumed  that  Fashion 
Coordination  was  an  element  which  they  could  use 
only  for  the  building  of  style  prestige.  But  it  sbould 
be  thomrht  of  not  merely  for  that  purpose  but  also 
for  building  increased  sales.  .And  it  applies  just  as 
surelv  to  inexpensive  merchandise  as  to  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive. 

In  closing,  may  I  contribute  the  thought  that,  in  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  lives  of  the  people  in  your 
communities,  which  demands  adult  education ;  under¬ 
standing  use  of  goods  and  services  today,  illustrated 
by  use  of  the  fashion  coordination  principle,  will  the 
merchant  find  his  best  and  most  profitable  guide 
to  the  creation  and  fulfillment  of  “consumer  demand”. 


The  Use  of  Objective  Tests 

(Continued  from  page  186) 


school  and  college  students,  and  standards  are  being 
prepared  for  every  grade  of  ability  from  the  seventh 
grade  through  the  last  year  of  college. 

After  we  have  completed  the  standardization  of  our 
test  for  selecting  salespeople,  we  next  propose  to  con¬ 
struct  tests  for  the  non-selling  forces,  including  the 
drivers,  clerical  workers,  floor  managers,  assistant  buy¬ 
ers.  and  all  other  groups.  These  tests  will  be  completed 
one  at  a  time  and  will  be  ready  within  the  next  eighteen 
months  or  two  years. 


In  conclusion,  the  use  of  objective  tests  promises  to 
result  in  better  and  fewer  employees  who  will  sell 
much  more  and  can  consequently  be  piaid  more;  and. 
along  with  this,  should  come  a  considerable  drop  in 
the  labor  turnover.  In  addition  to  this,  the  test  results 
will  serve  somewhat  as  an  instrument  for  giving  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  to  one’s  prosp)ective  employees. 

The  test  is  not  yet  a  pjerfect  measuring  device,  but 
the  results  so  far  obtained  in  the  Hecht  group  of  stores 
indicate  that  in  it  we  have  a  very  satisfactory  device 
f')r  measuring  one’s  ability  to  sell. 
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Bureau  of  Delieeru 

Outside  Delivery 

By  C.  C.  Grdbbs,  Outside  Delivery  Superintendent,  Stewart  &  Company,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Address  presented  to  Retail  Delivery  Association  at  the  18th  Annual  Convention  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


ONE  of  the  oldest  problems  confronting  Delivery 
Superintendents  has  been  successfully  solved  by 
Hutzler  Brothers  Company  and  Stewart  &  Com¬ 
pany  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  who  have,  through  co¬ 
operation,  found  a  way  to  successfully  overcome  the 
high  cost  of  giving  good  service  to  outlying,  sparsely 
settled  districts.  These  must  be  covered  by  daily  de¬ 
livery,  but  each  store  found  its  routes  averaging  over 
ninety  miles  a  day  with  only  a  small  pay  load.  The 
service  had  to  be  rendered,  and  the  only  way  to  keep 
this  service  in  line  with  the  cost  of  the  routes  covered  by 
the  densely  populated  areas  was  to  increase  the  volume. 
Each  store  felt  that  until  sales  in  these  territories  could 
be  largely  increased,  a  consolidation  of  deliveries  was 
the  only  solution.  In  this  way,  the  package  cost  which 
had  been  50%  higher  than  the  nearby  city  deliveries 
was  brought  in  line  by  increasing  the  load  approximately 
one  hundred  per  cent.  This  eliminated  duplicate  mileage, 
double  stops,  and  still  gave  the  same  good  service  that 
both  stores  previously  rendered. 

A  new  delivery  company  was  formed  in  the  spring  of 
1926  and  called  the  Merchants’  Delivery,  Incorporated. 
Officers  were  appointed  for  this  compwiny  who  held 
similar  positions  in  their  respective  stores. 

Decisions — At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Merchants’ 
Delivery,  Incorporated,  the  members,  including  the  De¬ 
livery  Superintendents,  discussed  the  charge  rate  per 
package,  location  of  bookkeeping  department,  location  of 
trucks  for  loading  merchandise  from  both  stores,  and 
other  details.  It  was  decided  to  lower  the  package  rate 
of  small  bulk  and  large  bulk  30%.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  each  store  should  keep  the  books  for  a  year  at  a 
time.  All  records  were  to  be  sent  by  the  Delivery  Super¬ 
intendents  to  the  bookkeeper,  who  in  turn,  would  send 
a  bill  to  each  store  at  the  end  of  each  month  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered.  It  was  agreed  that  the  trucks  would 
be  dispatched  from  Stewart  &  Company’s  delivery  be¬ 
cause  of  the  better  loading  facilities  and  more  space. 
By  this  arrangement,  Hutzler  Brothers  Company,  at  the 
end  of  the  business  day,  were  to  bring  the  packages 
from  their  store,  which  is  just  across  the  street,  to 
Stewart’s  delivery  in  package  wheelers. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Merchants’  Delivery,  Inc. 
would  need  only  three  trucks  to  service  this  zone  which 
formerly  required  three  trucks  for  each  store.  After  a 
discussion  of  equipment,  Stewart  &  Company  sold  their 
three  trucks  to  the  Merchants’  Delivery,  Inc.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  a  fair  price,  Stewart  &  Company  had  their 
equiixnent  appraised  by  the  manufacturers,  the  trucks 
being  sent  to  the  body  builders  for  an  appraisal  of  the 
bodies,  and  to  the  White  Company  for  an  appraisal  of 
the  chassis.  The  combined  figures  of  these  companies 
were  taken  as  the  selling  price.  The  color  of  the  trucks 


and  drivers’  uniforms  were  to  be  different  from  those 
used  by  either  store.  The  drivers’  .salaries  were  to  be 
increased  a  small  amount  as  they  had  no  helpers.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Merchants’  Delivery  started  to  operate,  the 
drivers  familiarized  themselves  with  the  systems  of  both 
stores,  since,  in  the  future,  on  the  return  from  theii 
respective  routes,  they  would  have  to  settle  theii 
C.  O.  D.’s  and  returns  at' each  store. 

On  July  1st,  1926,  the  Merchants’  Delivery  started 
to  operate,  and  we  have  found  it  to  be  very  successful. 
The  three  trucks  proved  to  be  sufficient  and  no  extra 
equipment  was  needed  to  handle  the  deliveries  until 
the  Christmas  season.  About  three  weeks  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  one  truck  was  added  to  handle  the  overflow.  The 
expenses  incurred  by  this  truck  were  charged  directly 
to  the  Merchants’  Delivery,  and  the  deliveries  made  by 
this  truck  were  credited  to  the  same. 

A  close  check  was  kept  on  all  Merchants’  Delivery 
equipment  and  it  was  found  that  the  mileage  did  not 
increase  much  over  the  individual  deliveries ;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  operating  cost  was  about  the  same.  The 
Merchants’  Delivery  accumulated  a  substantial  surplus, 
which  is  refunded  every  six  months  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  paid  in  by  the  respective  stores,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  they  started  out  with  a  lower  de¬ 
livery  rate  than  it  was  actually  costing  each  store.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  seven  months,  the  package  rate 
was  again  reduced  20%,  making  a  total  reduction  of 
50%  over  the  package  rate  of  each  store  before  the 
Merchants’  Delivery,  Inc.  started  to  operate. 

In  the  early  part  of  1927,  the  two  stores  were  faced 
with  a  similar  problem  because  of  the  change  in  popu¬ 
lation  in  certain  parts  of  our  city  delivery.  It  had  b^n 
necessary  for  each  store  to  service  these  routes  twice 
daily  although  the  loads  were  light.  It  was  decided  that 
the  Merchants’  Delivery  could  service  this  section  for 
both  stores  with  four  pieces  of  equipment,  where,  here¬ 
tofore,  it  had  taken  four  trucks  for  each  store.  It  was 
agreed  that  Hutzler  Brothers  operate  two  of  the  trucks 
from  their  store,  and  Stewart  &  Company  operate  two. 
The  details  that  covered  this  addition  to  the  Merchants’ 
Delivery,  Inc.  were  the  same  as  the  original  plan.  Three 
weeks  before  Christmas,  the  Merchants’  Delivery  added 
three  extra  trucks  to  these  routes  for  the  Christmas 
rush.  These  seemed  to  handle  the  volume  of  business 
for  both  stores  very  satisfactorily. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  the  consolidated  delivery, 
I  must  say  that  the  Merchants’  Delivery,  Inc.  is  serving 
the  territory,  which  formerly  required  fourteen  pieces  of 
equipment,  with  seven.  The  cooperation  and  interest 
that  has  been  shown,  both  from  the  officials  and  the 
delivery  personnel,  has  made  this  small  but  important 
company  successful. 
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Another 
Hahn  Store 
orders  more 
National 
Cash  Register 
equipment 

Twenty 'two  of  the 
group  are  users 


Herpolsheimer’s,  Grand  Rapids 


Almost  without  exception,  each  store  of  the  newly-formed  Hahn 
group  Is  a  National  Cash  Register  user.  Not  only  have  these 
stores  used  this  equipment  over  a  period  of  years,  but  many  have  ordered 
more,  since  'joining  the  Hahn  organization. 

Herpolshelmer’s,  In  Grand  Rapids,  have  placed  the  most  recent  order 
for  registers.  This  order  calls  for  Class  2000’s,  the  latest  type  National 
Cash  Register  and  charge  phones. 

A  further  Idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  equipment  Is  used  can  be 
gained  from  the  figures  on  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  the  largest 
store  In  the  group.  This  store  uses  309  National  Cash  Registers  and 
complete  National  Charge  Phone  equipment.  The  Golden  Rule,  in  St. 

Paul,  uses  82  registers;  L.  S.  Donaldson  Co.,  in  Minneapolis,  129;  The 
Bon  Marche,  in  Seattle,  150. 

This  cross  section  of  the  Hahn  organization  Is  typical  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  stores  have  standardized  on  National  Cash  Register 
equipment.  Twenty- two  of  these  stores  use  equipment. 

THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


Carlos  B.  Clark’s  tribute  to 
Mr.  Clark's  Tribute  the  work  of  The  Controllers’ 

An  Inspiration  Congress  published  in  this 

month’s  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
is  an  inspiration  to  every  member,  not  only  of  the 
Congress,  but  to  those  younger  accountants,  who  may 
well  aspire  to  the  ideals  and  standards  of  such  leaders 
and  pioneers  who  by  their  intelligent  and  loyal  service 
have  set  a  high  standard  for  us  to  follow. 


To  stimulate  interest  in  orig- 
The  Katz  inal  thinking,  analysis  and  re- 

Prize  search  in  the  field  of  the  retail 

controller,  an  annual  prize  is 
offered  by  the  Controllers’  Congress  for  the  best  paper 
presented  on  one  of  our  present  day  problems.  Retail 
control  is  a  crystalizing  science,  in  the  development  of 
which  a  tremendous  amount  of  ground  work  and  fact 
has  been  established. 

Hundreds  of  questions  yet  remain  to  be  solved — 
thousands  of  facts  yet  remain  to  be  established  before 
the  solutions  are  possible.  It  is  to  develop  the  facts  by 
research,  interpret  the  facts  by  original  thinking  and  to 
apply  the  results  to  the  solution  of  our  problems  that 
the  prize  is  offered. 

Mr.  Ernest  Katz,  Vice  President  and  Controller  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.  has  sponsored  and  donated  this 
])rize  for  a  period  of  three  years  and  to  assure  the  con¬ 
tinuance  after  this  year,  we  must  develop  more  interest 
and  arose  a  competitive  spirit.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  in  1927  to  Mr.  Chester  C.  Kaskell,  who  con¬ 
tributed  it  to  the  fund  for  distribution  toward  a  second 
prize,  therefore,  we  are  able  to  offer  for  this  year  a 
first  orize  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  a  second  prize 
of  fifty  dollars. 


Members  of  the  Controllers’ 
Who  May  Congress,  their  assistants  and 

Enter  all  |)ersons  connected  with  the 

controller’s  department  of  a 
member  store  are  invited  to  contribute  articles  and  book¬ 
let  manuscripts.  Articles  should  be  short,  concise  and 
limited  to  the  development  of  the  chosen  theme,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be.  The  best  articles  will  be  published  in 
The  Bulletin  from  month  to  month.  Manuscripts 
intended  for  publication  as  booklets  should  be  as  con¬ 
cise  as  possible.  Elach  should  be  devoted  to  the  solution 
of  some  one  retail  problem,  should  state  the  problem  and 
its  significance,  proceed  to  state  all  the  provable  facts 
that  bear  on  the  subject,  both  pro  and  con,  and  then 
marshal  the  facts  in  a  logical  proposed  solution  of  the 
problem.  Such  manuscripts  should  be  illustrated  where- 


ever  illustrations  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the 
facts  presented.  Importance  of  the  problem,  originality 
and  value  of  the  data  submitted  as  evidence,  and  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  proposed  solution  will  be  the  deter¬ 
mining  factors.  Form  and  style  will  not  count  against 
the  writer,  and  if  otherwise  acceptable  the  New  York 
office  will  edit  or  rewrite  the  manuscript  at  the  request 
of  the  contributor. 

Mr.  Katz,  in  offering  the  Katz  Prize  desires  to  en¬ 
courage  originality  of  thought,  real  study  and  research 
applied  to  the  solution  of  controllers’  problems.  He 
wants  no  one  in  any  controller’s  office  to  be  deterred 
from  contributing  by  lack  of  experience  in  writing  for 
publication.  Form  and  style  are  important,  but  the  man 
or  woman  with  the  ability  to  think  clearly  and  with  the 
persistance  to  dig  up  the  facts  can  soon  acquire  a  style 
of  writing  that  will  make  those  thoughts  and  facts  in¬ 
telligible  to  others,  and  therein  lies  the  means  of  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  industry. 

*  *  * 

Contributions  should  be  ad- 
Simple  dressed  to  the  Katz  Prize  Com- 

Conditions  mittee.  Controllers’  Congress, 

225  West  34th  Street,  New 
York.  Note  on  each  sheet  of  manuscript  the  chosen 
title,  sheet  number  and  the  name  of  the  contributor. 
Label  all  exhibits  and  give  them  a  numerical  sequence, 
calling  for  them  in  the  manuscript  but  not  pasting  them 
to  the  manuscript.  Indicate  on  the  first  sheet  the  ap¬ 
proximate  number  of  words.  Please  have  manuscript 
typewritten,  on  one  side  of  paper  only,  using  8V2  x  11 
sheet  size. 

*  *  * 

Here  is  a  competition  worth 
Au'ardinft  entering,  with  the  monetary 

Prizes  reward  that  happily  is  attached 

to  the  first  prize  the  least  of 
its  comjiensations.  The  Congress  wants  to  develop  a 
new  contingent  of  leaders,  and  this  is  one  way  in  which 
it  expects  to  get  some  good  leads. 

The  awards  will  be  acknowledge^  at  our  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago  on  May  23,  and  all  manuscripts 
must  be  in  our  hands  prior  to  May  ISth. 


We  are  putting  the  final 
May  20-23  touches  on  our  program  for 

Chicago  the  Chicago  Convention,  and 

from  the  interest  shown  by  our 
local  groups  it  looks  as  if  it  will  be  the  best  yet,  not 
only  in  the  constructiveness  of  the  program  but  in  at¬ 
tendance.  The  local  groups  are  all  working  on  subjects 
to  present  and  they  have  assured  us  that  they  will  have 
large  delegation  attendance. 
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These  groups  are  very  en- 
Lot  al  couraging  and  it  is  stimulating 

Groups  to  sit  in  on  their  monthly  meet¬ 

ings  and  hear  the  many  im¬ 
portant  subjects  discussed  and  the  keen  interest  dis¬ 
played.  We  should  have  a  local  group  in  each  district, 
and  if  you  do  not  have  one  you  are  losing  a  golden 
opportunity.  Get  in  touch  with  us  and  we  will  help 
you  form  one. 

*  *  * 

If  you  have  not  mailed  the 
Statistics  questionnaire  on  merchandise 

Today's  Job  and  expense  statistics — do  it 

today  —  we  will  hold  the  re¬ 
cords  open  until  the  lOt/i — reports  received  after  that 
date  cannot  be  included.  Under  present  conditions, 
statistics  such  as  the  ones  covered  in  this  study,  take 
an  added  value  and  careful  consideration  should  be  given 
the  subject  before  missing  the  opportunity  to  cooperate 
and  participating  in  the  benefits  to  be  received.  Com¬ 
parisons  are  the  very  backbone  of  our  competitive 
methods ;  without  comparisons  we  naturally  become  self 
satisfied  and  lack  the  progressive  and  competitive  spirit. 
You  can  measure  the  results  of  your  efforts  with  those 
of  previous  years  in  your  own  organization,  but  this 
does  not  tell  you  how  you  compare  with  outside  organi¬ 
zations.  Fill  in  our  questionnaire  and  when  you  receive 
the  final  report  insert  your  figures  for  comparison  and 
in  some  instances  the  results  will  be  amazing. 


Accountants  Publish  Book  on  Budget 
Control 

How  each  part  of  the  business  budget  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  the  principles  of  its  effective  operation,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  summary  of  benefits,  are  set  forth  in  a 
little  40-page  book  entitled  “Budget  Control,  What  it 
Does  and  How  to  Do  it,”  issued  by  Ernst  &  Ernst, 
public  accountants. 

The  book  defines  the  budget  as  a  plan  for  coordina¬ 
ting  all  forces  and  directing  them  toward  the  attainment 
of  a  definite  objective — budget  estimates,  in  advance, 
the  factors  of  time,  volume  and  value  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  definite  amount  of  sales  and  profit  in  a  given 
period — and  forecasts  production,  income,  expenditures, 
financing,  profit  and  financial  position. 

The  procedure  in  preparing  the  master  budget  and 
its  preliminary  essentials  represented  by  the  budgets 
for  sales,  production  and  purchases,  expanse,  plant  addi¬ 
tions  and  plant  changes,  and  for  cash  proceeds,  dis¬ 
bursements,  balances  and  financing,  is  clearly  described. 
Classification  of  expense  for  budget  purposes  treat  the 
subject  in  relation  to  manufacturing,  wholesale  and 
retail  establishments. 

“To  be  most  effective,  the  budget  must  be  simple  and 
accurate,”  the  book  emphasizes.  “It  must  be  intelligent¬ 
ly  and  honestly  prepared  and  have  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  organization  which  it  serves.” 


Man  and  Method 


MAN  is  the  human  element  in  busi¬ 
ness  —  its  soul  and  its  brain. 

Method  is  the  orderly  regulation  of 
human  effort.  Without  soul  and 
brain  all  effort  is  mechanical.  Until 
man  found  his  soul  and  began  to  use 
his  brain  with  definite  purpose,  busi¬ 
ness  did  not  exist.  Nor  until  the 
growth  of  business  made  an  orderly 
regulation  of  effort  necessary  did 
method  exist.  Success,  the  attain¬ 


ment  of  a  definite  purpose,  ca 
the  introduction  of  methc 
development  of  method  ma 
ness  a  science.  And  the 
business,  like  any  other  sc 
simply  the  knowledge  an( 
standing  of  facts  and  figi 
ordinated,  arranged,  syster 
practical  timely  use. 

To  this  end,  and  for  this 
Modern  Accountancy  v 
ceived  and  developed. 
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Present  Available  Figures  for  Advertising 
(Continued  from  page  187) 

tising  are  expended  in  a  haphazard  manner  without 
giving  poor  consideration  to  the  relation  of  volume  of 
the  month  to  the  total  volume  for  the  entire  period. 

It  will  probably  be  found  in  the  review  of  these  figures 
that  both  the  Publicity  Manager  and  the  Merchandising 
Organization  will  be  in  agreement  that  the  appropria¬ 
tion  can  be  applied  to  better  advantage  than  in  prior 
years,  making  it  possible,  from  a  more  careful  and 
scientific  planning,  to  have  adequate  appropriations 
when  necessary  and  also  to  make  sizeable  savings  when 
it  is  possible  and  practical  to  conserve. 

Plan  Necessary — Too  little  thought  or  consideration 
is  g^ven  to  the  previous  months’  costs — or,  putting  it 
in  another  way,  reflecting  upon  the  water  which  has 
passed  over  the  dam.  The  grass  always  looks  greener 
just  ahead — for  naturally  and  necessarily  the  Publicity 
Organization  must  have  an  optimistic  viewpoint.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  also  a  decided  advantage  for  every 
Publicity  Director  to  have  a  well  organized  plan  to  fall 
back  on  and  to  have  as  co-partners,  the  Merchandise 
Organization.  It  is  advisable  to  carry  forward  from 
month  to  month  actual  expenditures  against  the  budget, 
so  that  the  position  with  regard  to  the  six  months’  ob- 
jecive  is  always  known.  If  the  appropriations  have  been 
carefully  planned  and  accepted  by  the  Merchandising 
Organization  and  the  Management — they  will  be  equally 
cooperative  in  carrying  out  their  fulfillment.  Demands 
of  the  buyers  can  be  satisfied  and  straightened  out  to 
conform  to  the  appropriation  by  their  immediate  su¬ 
perior,  the  Merchandise  Manager,  thereby  saving  time 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Publicity  Organization. 
Demands  for  extraordinary’  or  unusual  promotions  not 
provided  for  in  the  original  plans  can  be  accounted  for 
by  additional  appropriations  properly  authorized,  so 
that  the  responsibility  for  additional  expenditures  is 
shared  by  the  Management  equally  with  the  Publicity 
Director.  This  is  of  particular  advantage  to  the  Pub¬ 
licity  Manager,  when  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  the 
newspaper  expense  is  found  to  be  excessive,  he  can  ac¬ 
count  for  certain  excess  expenditures  which  were  possi¬ 
bly  forced  upon  him  but  for  which  he  has  proper 
authorization  from  the  Management. 

Monthly  Statements — In  addition  to  the  six  months’ 
plan,  a  monthly  statement  is  furnished  to  each  Divisional 
Manager  setting  up  the  departmental  figures  for  last 
year,  and  also  the  ideal  figures.  No  effort  is  made  to  set 
a  departmental  budget  figure  for  the  current  month.  A 
column  for  these  figures  is  provided  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  Merchandise  Manager.  Only  the  total 
monthly  budget  figure  for  the  entire  division  is  given. 
After  all,  it  is  rather  dangerous  and  impractical  for 
the  Publicity  Division  to  attempt  to  hold  a  department 
to  a  definite  amount.  On  the  other  hand,  taking  the 
division  as  a  whole,  it  is  possible  for  the  Divisional 
Manager  to  direct  and  handle  promotions  with  his  buy¬ 
ers  so  as  to  make  substantial  savings  for  the  group. 
The  Advertising  Division  accumulates  day  by  day  both 
lineage  used  and  dollars  expended  for  each  department. 
This  information  is  available  at  all  times  both  for  the 
Divisional  Manager  and  the  buyers,  and  is  constantly 
being  referred  to  in  the  working  out  of  the  monthly 
objective.  It  will  be  found  that  on  this  basis  the  buyers 


will  become  consistent  in  their  demands  and  will  seek 
advertising  space  only  when  the  right  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dise  is  available  for  promotion. 

In  the  following  month,  an  advertising  report  is  fur¬ 
nished  each  Divisional  Manager  showing  the  depart¬ 
mental,  as  well  as  total  results,  in  dollars  and  ratios  to 
sales  for  last  year — the  ideal  and  this  year’s  costs. 
Through  the  use  of  this  method,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  expenditures  covering  the  period  under  budget  will 
be  reduced,  showing  a  marked  decrease  as  compared 
with  last  year  and  a  gradual  approach  to  the  ideal  fig¬ 
ures. 

Results — It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  a  result  of  this 
plan,  the  gradual  elimination  of  small  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  which  were  possibly  not  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  to  pull  but  were  probably  run  at  the  insistance  of 
the  buyer  in  order  that  his  department  might  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  newspapers  every  month  in  the  year. 
Such  a  plan  has  a  tendency  to  force  the  Merchandising 
Organization  to  allot  space  in  a  more  scientific  manner. 
A  better  promotional  understanding  between  the  Pub¬ 
licity  and  Merchandising  Organization  is  developed 
so  that  the  copy  is  better  and  is  backed  up  by  the  right 
merchandise. 

Newspaper  Advertising — In  forecasting  advertising 
expenditures,  it  is  well  to  give  consideration  to  the  two 
kinds  of  newspaper  advertising.  First,  the  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  which  has  to  do  with  lineage  promoting  specific 
merchandise  chargeable  to  the  respective  selling  depart¬ 
ments.  To  this  space  charge,  in  arriving  at  departmental 
costs,  is  added  the  prorate  share  of  “heads  and  tails’’, 
cuts,  etc.  Second,  the  amount  to  be  expended  for  store¬ 
wide  publicity  in  which  store  policies  are  set  forth — 
general  propaganda  of  any  sort  which  becomes  a  part 
of  the  general  advertising  expense  to  be  prorated  on 
the  basis  of  sales  rather  than  a  direct  charge  to  a  de¬ 
partment  spread  on  the  basis  of  space  used.  This  item 
of  general  promotional  advertising  is  entirely  within  the 
control  of  the  Promotional  Manager.  The  store  owner 
or  General  Manager  is  a  partner  in  this  expenditure 
and  the  Publicity  Division  and  the  Merchandising  Or¬ 
ganization  have  no  responsibility.  Forecasts  for  this 
item  should  be  carefully  made  and  accounted  for  as  a 
separate  advertising  item. 

Direct  Mail — There  are  factors  other  than  newspaper 
expenditures  which  cause  the  Publicity  Division  some 
concern.  How  many  times,  in  spite  of  careful  planning, 
does  some  unusual  expenditure  crop  up  and  upset  the 
expense  ratios?  Possibly  the  newspaper  situation  is 
well  under  control,  but  out  of  a  clear  sky  either  Display, 
Direct  Mail  or  some  unusual  item  is  expended  which 
will  upset  the  ideal  picture.  One  of  the  items  which 
control  seems  most  difficult  is  that  of  Christmas  decora¬ 
tion.  Expenditures  for  this  item  start  early  in  the  fall. 
They  gradually  increase  month  by  month,  with  the 
heaviest  charges  in  November.  There  are  still  some 
coming  through  in  December  and  finally  in  January, 
the  last  month  in  the  year,  turns  up  a  charge  for  re¬ 
moving  the  trim  and  storing  it  away  for  another  year. 
On  this  basis  we  receive  a  lot  of  charges  which  have 
not  been  provided  for  and  which  certainly  help  to  write 
down  a  part  of  the  saving  which  we  had  believed  had 
been  made. 

Analysis — I  suggest  that  an  analysis  of  this  expendi- 
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BooU&e^Mi^  Matdime 


Printed  with 
OneKey 

Djgpre^sion 

NO  COPYING 
FROM  DIALS 


^T^HE  Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping  Machine 
computes  and  prints  a  balance  with  a  single  key 
depression.  In  the  posting  of  every  100  accounts  having  an 
average  of  five  figures  in  the  balance,  this  one  Burroughs  feature 
alone  saves  400  key  depressions.  It  is  one  of  the  nine  valuable 
features  listed.  (][^This  machine  provides  a  typewritten  statement, 
a  typewritten  ledger  and  a  typewritten  proof  journal  in  a  single 
operation.  ((Call  the  local  Burroughs  man  and  he  will  give  you 
more  information  or  an  individual  demonstration  on  your  own 
work — without  obligation  to  you. 


Study  These 
Nine  Features — 

1  Automatic  alignment  of 
figures — dollars  under 
dollars;  cents  under  cents. 

fy  Automatic  tabulation 
“•  between  columns. 

O  Errors  in  key  depressions 
may  be  corrected  before 
amount  is  printed  or  added  by 
depressing  only  one  key. 

A  Closed  account  auto- 
matically  designated  with 
symbol  “O”. 

f  Automatic  punctuation  of 
amounts. 

^  Balances  and  totals  printed 
"•  with  one  key  depression. 
(No  copying  from  dials). 

^  Credit  balance  automati- 
*  *  cally  printed  in  red  and 
designated  with  symbol  “CR”. 

Electric  return  of  carriage. 

Q  A  fast  electric  adding,  list- 
ing  and  subtracting  ma¬ 
chine  for  proof-listing,  general 
addition,  and  so  on. 
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ture  be  set  up  covering  the  period  just  passed.  Have 
all  material  charges  itemized,  starting  with  the  first 
purchase  back  in  last  August  or  September  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  last  charge  which  probably  came  through  in 
January.  Include  in  this  analysis  all  mechanical  labor 
charges.  You  might  call  for  an  anlysis  of  the  overtime 
hours  put  into  this  work.  When  you  get  this  informa¬ 
tion  forget  it  for  the  time  being — for  after  all,  the 
money  has  been  spent;  but  file  this  information  away, 
scheduled  to  come  to  your  attention  next  July  or  Au¬ 
gust,  and  at  that  time  commence  to  work  on  a  saving 
for  the  coming  year. 

One  of  the  most  imnortant  records  which  should  he 
available  to  the  Publicitv  Director  for  determining  the 
necessity  of  promoting  departmental  stocks  are  the  unit 
control  records.  These  records  are  usually  onerated 
hv  the  buvers’  clericals,  or  nossiblv  a  groun  of  denart- 
ments  are  controlled  centrallv  under  the  direction  of 
the  Divisional  Merchandise  Office.  It  is  eenerallv  con¬ 
ceived  that  stocks  under  proper  control,  where  turnover 
results  are  favorable,  require  no  excessive  promotional 
expense.  The  buver  who  has  a  definite  merchandising 
plan  built  upon  a  careful  analvsis  of  the  stock  lines 
required  and  who  has  established  a  definite  program 
covering  the  basic  stock  units  in  staple,  style  and  pro¬ 
motional  lines,  will  be  in  a  position  to  applv  his  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  to  the  items  which  will  bring 
the  most  favorable  results. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  buyer  who  does  not  work  on 
a  definite  basic  stock  control  plan  eventually  finds  his 
stocks  out  of  balance.  He  is  loaded  with  too  many  lines 
which  necessarily  become  broken  and  his  only  hope  to 
save  his  skin  is  to  constantly  hammer  with  advertising 
— a  great  proportion  of  which  is  excessive — with  the 
hope  that  he  can  bring  his  figures  down  to  the  required 
stock  objective.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  excessive  advertising  is  due  to  the 
using  up  of  newspaper  space  in  items  which  have  been 
purchased  without  careful  planning  and  which,  perhaps 
for  that  very  reason  become,  in  the  eyes  of  the  buyer, 
most  important  as  promotional  items. 

Possibly  the  buyer  is  not  entirely  to  blame  for  the 
condition.  For  example,  the  Comparison  Department 
brings  in  an  item  purchased  from  a  competitor.  We 
have  plenty  of  stock  on  hand  but  unfortunately  we  do 
not  have  this  item.  It  looks  good,  the  Publicity  Denart- 
ment  recognizes  it  as  having  promotional  value.  Pres¬ 
sure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  buyer  and  he  places  an 
order  for  a  small  lot.  We  run  the  ad.  Our  customers 
on  the  first  day  make  enough  purchases  to  break  the 
line.  The  department  necessarily  must  turn  down  some 
trade  because  of  the  broken  condition  of  the  line  and 
shortly  Mark  Downs  are  coming  through  to  clear  up 
the  remaining  lots.  Possibly  in  the  next  clearance  sale 
this  merchandise  is  promoted  again.  In  the  meantime 
the  buyer  is  working  on  his  stock  to  arrive  at  the  end- 
of-the-month  objective,  and  he  fails  to  fill  in  certain 
essential  units  in  his  staple  “bread  and  butter”  lines 
because  he  has  over-bought,  and  because  of  this  condi¬ 
tion  loses  a  number  of  sales  on  which  he  could  have 
made  a  normal  profit. 

Unit  Control  Record — How  much  easier  it  is  for 
everyone  concerned  if  there  is  a  definite  pre-arranged 


plan  worked  out  by  the  buyer,  accepted  and  approved 
by  the  Merchandise  Manager  and  understood  by  the 
Publicity  Director.  All  three  are  in  agreement  as  to  the 
{xilicy  and  the  definite  objective  relating  to  sales,  stocks, 
mark  downs  and  publicity  expense.  The  unit  control 
records  clearly  bring  the  picture  up  to  date  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  Under  this  plan  it  is  understood  by  all  as  to 
exactly  how  many  styles  or  lines  are  to  be  carried.  The 
staple  and  style  lines  are  carried  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  fill  the  customers’  requirements.  Reorders  are  con¬ 
tinually  made  to  fill  broken  lots,  and  we  lost  no  “bread 
and  butter”  business.  Under  this  program,  neither 
the  Comparison  Department  or  any  other  factor  can 
force  the  buyer  to  permit  his  stock  to  get  into  an  un¬ 
balanced  condition.  It  would  first  be  necessary  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  least  desirable  line  or  style  in  the  basic 
program  before  the  new  item  or  line  could  be  added. 

Decisions — The  bringing  out  of  all  the  facts  necessary 
in  making  the  decision  as  to  what  merchandise  should 
be  promoted  and  which  should  not  is  comparatively  a 
simple  matter.  It  requires  a  closer  tie-up  between  the 
Merchandising  and  Publicity  Divisions.  Research  and 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  exact  stock  conditions  should 
b“  made  in  the  selling  department.  A  definite  working 
pLn  should  be  developed  and  accepted  bv  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Office.  Unit  control  records  should  be  installed 
which  bear  the  approval  of  the  merchandise  headquar¬ 
ters.  These  records  should  not  be  operated  primarily 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  huver.  but  should  quicklv 
furnish  the  answer  to  any  question  which  might  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Merchandise  or  Publicity  Office. 

Reports  should  be  made  regularlv  to  the  merchandise 
headquarters  to  be  checked  as  to  the  nrogress  of  the 
basic  plan.  This  practice  if.  followed,  will  bring  a 
closer  '’nderst^’ndinpf  to  the  Piiblicitv  Director,  making 
it  ixissihle  for  him  to  operate  a  <lefinite  and  an  individual 
n’an  for  the  nromotion  of  each  of  the  selling  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  business. 

Our  Solution — Direct  Mail  has  its  problem  in  the 
program  of  Publicitv.  Graduallv  this  item  is  increasing 
in  proportion,  and  a  much  better  practice  is  being  fol¬ 
lowed  thru  todav  than  in  the  pa  *  In  fact,  it  has  been 
proven  in  at  least  one  city  i”  the  United  States  that 
retail  business  can  thrive  witho-q  the  medium  of  the 
newspapers.  Davton.  O.,  is  »'''ming  along  very  nicely. 
I  understand,  with  a  combination  of  Shopping  News  and 
Direct  Mail.  It  has  become  quite  important  these  days 
to  have  a  definite  analysis  of  customers’  buying  habits. 
For  example,  if  we  have  a  classified  list  of  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  who  patronize  our  Shoe  Department  we  can 
see  no  logical  reason  whv  they  should  not  also  purchase 
their  hose  in  our  store.  The  same  relation  exists  between 
Ready-to-wear  purchases.  Why.  if  they  buy  coats, 
should  they  not  buy  dresses  ?  There  are  many  combina¬ 
tions  and  possibilities  for  legitimate  and  sound  pro¬ 
motions.  This  can  be  carried  on  in  a  more  consistent 
and  a  decidedly  more  economical  manner  if  the  facts 
relating  to  customers’  purchases  can  be  recorded,  so 
that  any  classification  of  store  patrons  can  be  obtained 
upon  request.  The  figures  from  which  these  records  are 
made  available  are  the  customers’  ledger  sheets,  or,  if 
these  records  are  to  be  carried  on  a  daily  basis,  the  in- 
(Continucd  ou  page  230) 
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Short  Selling  Course  Prepares  Salespeople 
For  Anniversary  Sale 

The  D.  H.  Holmes  Company,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  is  holding  an  anniversary  sale  in  April.  In 
order  to  prepare  both  new  and  old  salespeople  for  this 
event,  the  store  arranged  to  have  the  National  Retail 
I>ry  (joods  .A^ssociation’s  short  selling  course  given. 
Miss  Celia  R.  Case,  associate  in  education,  was  assigned 
to  this  work  and  started  this  service  for  the  D.  H. 
Holmes  Company,  Ltd.,  on  March  26th. 


Convention  Promotes  Arbitration 
(Continued  from  page  182) 

sachusetts.  Pennsylvania.  California.  Louisiana,  and 
Oregon  which  are  recognized  as  having  modern  and 
effective  arbitration  legislation.  Through  the  efforts  of 
the  .American  .Arbitration  .Associaton.  this  projxjsed 
Act  has  been  called  to  the  direct  attention  of  a  great 
variety  of  trade  and  commercial  organizations,  over  two 
hundred  of  which  have  officially  approved  and  endorsed 
it.  In  addition,  it  is  i)ending  before  the  legislatures  of 
twenty-two  dfferent  states  where  its  adoption  is  strongly 
being  promoted. 

In  many  instances  the  disi)utes  e.xperienced  by  mem- 
l)ers  of  this  .Association  are  with  concerns  located  in 
other  states  and  involve  interstate  commerce.  Only  a 
few  years  ago.  the  Federal  .Arbitraton  .Act  was  passed 
which  made  enforceable  agreements  to  arbitrate  disputes 
arising  from  interstate  commerce. 

The  Draft  State  .Arbitration  .Act  as  endorsed  by  this 
.Association,  is  largely  based  on  and  in  complete  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Federal  Act.  For  this  reason,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  ha\nng  uniform  state  arbitration  laws 
based  upon  the  provisions  contained  in  the  F'ederal  .Act 
and  the  Draft  State  .Aribtration  .Act,  may  l)e  readily 
appreciated.  To  this  end,  it  is  suggested  that  each  mem¬ 
ber  directly  interested  in  the  use  of  arbitration,  procure 
a  copy  of  this  Draft  State  .Arbitration  .Act  by  com¬ 
municating  with  the  .American  .Arbitration  .Association 
located  at  342  Madi.son  .Avenue,  New  York  City. 

.Arbitration  Machinery — In  addition  to  endorsing  the 
Draft  State  .Arbitration  .Act,  the  .Arbitration  Committee 
of  the  Association  has  projiosed  the  establishment  of 
effective  arbitration  machinery  which  will  aid  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  .AsscKiation  in  bringing  about  the  amicable 
settlement  of  their  dis])utes.  To  this  end,  the  Committee 
has  suggested  that  the  services  and  cooperation  of  the 
.American  Arbitration  .Association  be  employed  in  es¬ 
tablishing  effective  arbitration  machinery. 

.Approve  Report — At  its  last  meeting,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Associa¬ 
tion  approved  the  rejwrt  of  the  Arbitration  Committee 
and  the  services  of  the  .American  Arbitration  Associa¬ 
tion  have  been  enlisted  in  carrying  out  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  .Arbitration  Committee.  As  soon  as  these 
details  are  completed,  the  machinery  adopted  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Association. 

Say  you  saw  it  in 


"Co.<h,  wbal  a  dream!  What  a  nightmare  to 
see  your  store  burn  before  your  eyes — to  sud¬ 
denly  realize  that  your  insurance  does  not  begin 
to  cover  the  loss — that  the  stopping  of  sales  at 
vour  busiest  season  would  prove  terribly  costly! 

‘Mt  was  only  a  dream  but  it  taught  me  a  lesson. 
Now  1  am  completely  insured  nut  only  against 
damage  to  my  building  and  stock  but  also  the 
losses  tlue  to  the  interruption  of  my  business.’" 

If  you  are  not  positive  that  you  are  adequately 
insureil.  consult  an  “.America  Fore”  agent  at 
once!  Do  nut  wait  until  you  have  a  nightmare 
— or  worse,  a  loss. 

American  Eagle  Fidelity-Phenix 
dtie  Continental  First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Bqhty  Maiden  Lane.  NewYoikJ^.Y. 

KRNEST  STURM,  Chairman  of  the  Hoards 
I*AUI-  I-.  HAIIl,  Presiilent 

New  A^ork  San  F'rancisco  Montreal 
Chicago  Dallas 
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KKKSCJK  DEPARTMENT  STOKE 
Newark,  N.  J, 
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CASA  TOW 
Buenus  Aires,  Argentine 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Licensed  under 
Gleason-Tiebout  Glass  Co. 
patents. 


OUR  TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 
IN  LIGHTING  STORES  HAS  BUILT 
UP  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  WHAt 
STORES  NEED 


WE  PLACE  THIS  EXPERIENCE  AT 
YOUR  DISPOSAL 


Back  of  whiting  Celestialites — the  Daylike  illumination- 
is  a  Service,  backed  by  twenty  years  experience  in  lighting 
America’s  finest  department  and  other  stores. 

This  service  includes  a  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  lighting 
that  is  best  suited  to  your  store,  a  scientific  study  of  your  needs 
to  give  you  the  illumination  that  will  enable  you  to  increase 
sales  with  resultant  increased  turnover  and  profit. 

As  one  merchant  writes  “We  are  pleased  with  your  selection 
and  the  service  rendered  us”.  Another  writes  “In  this  depart¬ 
ment,  we  have  had  a  15%  increase  and  we  give  better  lighting 
its  due  share  of  credit  for  this”. 

Our  claims  for  this  Daylike  illumination  have  been  very 
definitely  substantiated  during  these  many  years. 

Perfect  and  abundant  light  of  the  right  kind  for  the  display 
of  and  the  buying  of  merchandise,  illumination  without  glare, 
without  eyestrain,  of  pleasing  design  and  of  perfect  balance. 

Put  this  service  to  work  when  next  you  consider  lighting. 

H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Grand  Central  Terminal  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 


nDhitiiig  ©elestialile 
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Consumer  Returns  of  Merchandise 

Represent  Great  Economic  Waste 

By  Daniel  Bloomfield,  Manager,  Retail  Trade  Board,  Boston,  Mass. 

Store  Managers'  Division,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  18th  Annual  Convention 


For  a  number  of  years,  there  has  been  much  talk 
about  waste  in  retail  distribution.  The  growth  of 
a  scientific  approach  to  the  great  profession  of  re¬ 
tailing  has  helped  focus  attention  on  some  outstanding 
problems.  Definite,  substantial  economies  have  resulted. 

Problem  of  merchandise  returns  by  customers. 
Many  stores  and  merchants’  groups  have  made  inten¬ 
sive  studies  of  this  subject.  Such  studies  have  jwinted 
to  faults,  l)oth  on  the  part  of  stores  and  of  customers. 

Reasons  of  failure  to  meet  this  problem  have  been 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  competing  stores  in  a 
jjarticular  city  to  agree  on  a  plan  of  procedure  and  to 
carry  out  the  plan  by  united  action  and  the  more  funda¬ 
mental  reasons — merchants  are  not  aware  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  economic  waste  accompanying  the  returns  of 
merchandise  by  customers;  merchants  are  indifferent 
to  the  results  of  this  practice — some  even  believe  it  to 
be  sound  merchandising  to  encourage  a  very  liberal 
policy  on  returns. 

“The  customer  is  always  right”  policy  sounds  good, 
but  is  it  not  a  mixed  blessing  to  merchant  and  consumer  ? 
Is  it  a  policy  that  brings  down  the  costs  of  distribution  ? 
.\re  the  abuses  for  which  this  jxjlicy  is  undoubtedly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  go  on  unchecked? 

Answers  are  many  and  conflicting.  There  are  many 
thoughtful  merchants  who  see  in  a  ix)licy  of  inaction, 
serious  dangers  to  the  future  of  their  business — in  the 
growing  percentage  of  returns,  a  gradual  encroachment 
on  net  profits — the  dangers  of  not  going  at  the  roots 
of  the  problem  in  a  business-like  manner — they  realize 
that  only  through  concerted  action  of  fellow-merchants 
with  the  help  of  the  consumer  can  they  bring  the  epi¬ 
demic  of  returns  within  control. 

There  are  two  ways  of  meeting  the  situation : 

( 1 )  Intensive  work  by  stores  within  their 
•  own  organizations  to  eradicate  faulty  buying 
and  selling. 

(2)  Development  of  consumer  supjxirt  in 
abolishing  abu.ses  of  the  return  privilege. 

Boston's  comprehensive  campaign  within  their 
stores — The  Retail  'I'rade  Board  has  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  representing  each  cooperating  store,  meeting  every 
few  weeks  to  receive  detailed  reports  from  member 
stores  as  to  what  they  are  doing  s])ecifically  to  carry 
out  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Board  and  to  check  up 
on  results.  This  special  work  has  been  going  on  for 
four  months,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  have  it  continue 
on  this  organized  basis  until  next  Januarv.  It  is  only 
by  such  constant  hammering  and  checking  up  that  we 
can  make  some  impression  on  our  return  figures. 

Methods — In  most  of  the  stores,  the  first  step  in  the 
campaign  consisted  of  meetings  of  buyers,  floor  super¬ 


intendents  and  other  executives  to  explain  the  purpose 
and  plan  of  the  project  to  them.  Training  departments 
in  some  stores  have  arranged  the  material  for  talks  by 
buyers  and  floor  suiierintendents  to  the  salespeople. 
New  salespeople  particularly  are  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  problem  and  are  shown  how  they  can  cooper¬ 
ate.  In  several  stores,  the  two  playlets  on  the  subject 
of  returns,  prepared  by  committees  of  the  Retail  Trade 
Board,  have  Ixien  given  to  salespeople.  One  playlet  is 
called.  “Return  It  By  All  Means”.  The  other,  recently 
comjdeted,  is  called.  “Milady’s  Dress,  a  (Garment  in 
Four  Sections  Without  Alterations”.  The  characters 
in  the  play  are  a  marking  room  girl,  a  buyer,  and  seven 
dresses  who  discuss  their  troubles  in  connection  with 
the  return  abuse. 

Important  Exchange  of  Information — Meetings  of 
floor  suj)erintendents  for  exchange  of  information  on 
credits  are  an  important  jiart  of  the  campaigns  within 
stores.  In  garment  sections,  the  buyers  and  department 
heads  emphasize  the  importance  of  having  customers  try 
on  garments  before  they  leave  the  store.  Style  meetings 
are  held  in  some  stores  to  stress,  among  other  things, 
the  idea  of  suiting  apparel  in  style  and  size  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  One  store  has  j)repared  a  new  salary  increase 
card  providing  space  for  the  ratio  of  returns  to  gross 
sales  for  the  salesperson  in  question,  and  for  her  de- 
}>artment.  One  man  in  this  store  has  been  assigned  to 
the  problem  of  sales  and  credits,  to  which  he  gives  all 
his  time. 

Still  another  store  has  attacked  the  problem  from  the 
angle  that  better  selling  means  fewer  returns.  The 
l)resident  of  this  store  took  a  hand  in  the  campaign, 
and  sjx)ke  at  various  meetings  of  buyers  and  floor  super¬ 
intendents.  A  series  of  special  cards,  entitled  “Conquer¬ 
ing  Credits”  are  lieing  enclosed  by  this  store  in  i>ay- 
envelopes. 

Salespeople  were  invited  to  submit  suggestions  for 
use  on  these  cartls.  Here  are  some  sample  cards : 

Conquering  Credits 

Suggestion  Ntt.  8 

How  many  people  are  satisfied  to  look  only  at 
one  article  liefore  buying? 

Unless  a  customer  is  shown  sufficient  merchan¬ 
dise  from  which  to  make  her  selection,  she 
can  not  know  that  she  will  he  completely 
satisfied. 

She  may  see  in  another  store  the  very  thing 
that  you  failed  to  show  her  from  your  own 
stock. 

Cracksalesman 
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AfV  A 

Vot^o®^**!'  ®A  w  t'^®  !»«•  A.-v 

tW  Jf^depo^'®®^  * 


,Coa.t®® 


MONROE 

HIGH  SPEED  ADDlNG<ALCUlAIOR 
nhf.  Machine forEvayDesk, 


The  experience  of  the  Strouss-Hirshberg  Company  with 
Monroe  Adding-Calculators  is  typical. 

When  the  new  Department  Store  Model  was  introduced, 
this  company  made  a  trial  of  their  own  figures  on  it  and 
proved  its  many  time  and  labor  saving  features. 

Our  representative  in  your  locality  will  gladly  assist  you 
to  make  a  similar  test  of  the  Monroe  on  any  of  your  figure 
work.  Simply  telephone  our  local  office  listed  in  your  tele¬ 
phone  book  or  write  to  us  at  Orange. 

MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY  INC  ORANGE* NEWJERSEY 
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Conquering  Credits 

Suggestion  No.  11 

Some  articles  are  purchased  to  be  worn  under 
artificial  lighting.  Others  are  purchased  to 
be  worn  in  the  daylight,  and  you  should 
either  make  use  of  the  daylight  lamps,  or 
have  the  customer  conducted  to  a  door  or 
window. 

You  should  make  every  effort  to  sell  your 
merchandise  under  the  right  lighting,  and 
you  will  eliminate  one  source  of  credits. 

Cracksalesman 

Conquering  Credits 

Suggestion  No.  16 

Know  color  trends  as  well  as  style  trends. 

There  are  always  sufficient  colors  in  good 
style  to  enable  you  to  sell  the  customer  one 
that  is  also  becoming. 

If  you  do  sell  a  customer  an  unbecoming  color 
just  because  it  is  fashionable,  her  family 
will  induce  her  to  return  it. 

Cracksalesman 

A  special  mimeographed  house-organ  called  “Con¬ 
quering  Credits”  was  also  distributed  to  salesi)eople. 

The  stores  cooperating  in  the  campaign  each  arrange 
interviews  with  salespeople  whose  records  of  credits 
is  high. 

School  CoH)peration — A  significant  feature  of  the 
Boston  campaign  is  the  arrangement  made  with  the 
Boston  School  authorities  whereby  the  twelve  hundred 
pupils  in  salesmanship  in  high  schools  are  now  being 
given  carefully  prepared  instruction  regarding  the  re¬ 
turned  goods  problem.  The  teachers  in  these  classes  are 
giving  this  work  enthusiastic  support.  We  thus  have 
1200  consumers  as  well  as  prosi)ective  salesjjeople  who 
l)ecome  acquainted  with  this  inqKirtant  phase  of  retail 
distribution. 

Another  important  development  by  Boston  stores  in 
reducing  returns  is  their  plan  of  impressing  manufac¬ 
turers  with  the  necessity  of  paying  closer  attention  to 
specifications,  and  of  using  model  forms  on  which  gar¬ 
ments  are  tried  as  they  come  from  the  manufacturer  to 
insure  that  they  are  up  to  specifications,  and  that  they 
fit  properly.  The  use  of  these  forms  has  materially  re¬ 
duced  the  percentage  of  wrong  sizes  sold — a  prolific 
source  of  customer  returns. 

An  analysis  of  returns — will  show  that  the  jjercentage 
of  “customer”  reasons  is  extremely  high.  Our  Boston 
study  showed  that  the  percentage  of  returns  attributable 
to  “customer  reasons”  ranges  from  55  percent  to  89 
percent  of  total  returns.  The  number  of  returns  by  the 
customer  due  to  “change  of  mind”  and  "no  reason”  are 
very  large.  Women’s  ready-to-wear  departments  and 
infant’s  wear  departments  stand  out  with  the  largest 
percentages. 

The  study  made  by  Ohio  State  University — in  1927 
in  cooperation  with  twenty-seven  Ohio  department 


stores  shows  that  customers  were  responsible  for  57.03 
])ercent  of  all  returns ;  merchants  were  responsible 
for  29.59  per  cent,  while  13.38  per  cent  of  returns  could 
not  be  allocated. 

Customer  responsibility  is  also  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  jjercentages ; 


Misses  and  Boys  ready-to-wear . 61.12% 

Miscellaneous  . . 60.62 

Women’s  ready-to-wear  accessories  59.46 

Shoes  ; . 55.67 

Women’s  &  Misses  ready-to-wear  .  .  .55.57 

Home  Furnishings . 54.59 

Small  Wares  . . . 52.86 

Dry  Goods . 47.29 


It  was  also  brought  out  in  this  survey  that  27  per 
cent  of  all  returns  represented  wrong  size  asked  for 
by  customers. 

( )ne  i>aragraph  of  the  report  is  well  worth  quoting 
in  connection  with  what  I  said  previously  regarding 
store  ix)licies.  It  reads:  “There  are  those  who  argue 
something  as  follows:  ‘There  is  no  problem  in  con¬ 
nection  with  returns  of  merchandise.  The  customer  is 
paying  for  satisfaction,  and  she  must  have  it.’  It  would 
appear  that  such  is  a  rather  narrow  viewpoint.  Is  not 
the  store  in  its  avowed  capacity  as  purchasing  agent 
for  the  customer,  more  or  less  obligated  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  great  mass  of  consumers?  If  a  small 
group  of  clients  continually  sends  merchandise  back  to 
the  store  for  resale,  will  not  that  practice  work  a  hard¬ 
ship,  in  the  form  of  higher  prices,  upon  those  customers 
who  are  not  continual  offenders?” 

Women's  Clubs — Another  study,  made  a  year  or  two 
ago,  by  the  University  of  Southern  California,  aimed  at 
learning  customers’  reactions  to  the  return  problem. 
The  study  was  made  among  members  of  women’s  clubs. 
There  were  280  replies  to  a  (luestionnaire,  answered 
mostly  by  club  officers. 

Out  of  280  votes.  107  votes,  (7  not  voting),  said 
they  had  returned  merchandise  when  it  might  not  have 
l)een  necessary.  'I'he  survey  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
“the  first  step  in  persuading  people  not  to  return  mer- 
chandi.se  needlessly  is  to  get  them  to  recognize  that  they 
are  doing  so.” 

( )ne  hundred  and  fifty-six,  or  55%,  reported  that  they 
had  returned  merchandise  which  they  would  not  have 
done  if  the  salesforce  had  given  more  or  better  infor¬ 
mation.  This  points  to  the  need  of  greater  attention  to 
l)roj)er  selling. 

Two  hundred  and  six,  or  73%,  (26  not  voting), 
f.'ivored  penalizing  the  indifferent  or  careless  returning 
of  merchandise  after  five  days.  This  suggests  more 
firmness  by  merchants  collectively  in  enforcing  return 
rules. 

.\  majority  of  those  who  replied  favored  imposing  a 
l)enalty  on  those  who  abused  the  return  privilege.  Many 
were  indignant  that  they  had  to  pay  for  the  sins  of 
others. 

What  about  the  cost  of  returns?  Alan  F.  King, 
formerly  of  the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training. 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  made  the  statement  that  in 
1925.  the  retail  selling  value  of  all  merchandise  returned 
to  Pittsburgh  merchants  represented  by  their  Merchants’ 
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Why  Willmark  Service 


Is  An  Economic  Mecessit^ 


1.  It  will  give  you  direct  personal  contact  with 
the  vital  conditions  of  your  business. 

2.  It  will  save  the  profits  your  business  is  earn¬ 
ing,  but  which  you  are  not  receiving.  Retail 
Merchants  unnecessarily  lose  from  2%  to  5% 
of  their  sales  every  year. 

3.  It  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  twelve  success¬ 
ful  years  of  exclusive  specialization  in  con¬ 
structive  Inspection  of  Personnel. 

4.  It  will  give  you  actual  and  impartial  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  goes  on  in  your  business. 

5.  It  will  give  you  better  control  and  supervision. 

6.  It  will  help  decrease  your  shortages. 

7.  It  will  quietly  eliminate  dishonest  or  weak- 
willed  employees.  One  dishonest  employee 
can  easily  steal  $3.00  daily  or  $1,000.00  an¬ 
nually. 

8.  It  will  prevent  many  employees  from  suc- 
sumbing  to  constant  temptation. 

9.  It  will  help  you  enforce  your  rules.  Lack  of 
discipline  encourages  dishonesty. 


10.  It  will  develop  courteous  and  helpful  presen¬ 
tation  of  your  merchandise.  One  discourte¬ 
ous  employee  can  create  many  displeased 
customers,  thereby  driving  thousands  of 
dollars  away  from  your  counters.  Remember 
that  your  salespeople  represent  you  per¬ 
sonally  to  your  customers. 

11.  It  will  minimize  carelessness  and  errors. 

12.  It  will  minimize  undercharging  and  over¬ 
charging. 

13.  It  will  create  a  Moral  Influence  working  in 
your  behalf  every  minute  your  store  is  open 
for  business. 

14.  It  will  help  you  increase  your  sales. 

15.  It  will  have  a  favorable  effect  on  your  turn¬ 
over  in  help. 

16.  It  will  protect  your  honest  and  conscientious 

employees.  '  * 

17.  It  will  help  you  economize.  The  percentage 
of  loss  invariably  increases  when  sales  de¬ 
crease. 

18.  It  will  do  all  of  these  for  you  economically, 
efficientlv  and  conscientiouslv. 


In  addition  to  the  above, 

THREE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-SIX  DISHONEST  IRREGULARITIES 
WERE  DICLOSED  BY  WILLMARK  ACTIVITIES  IN  1928. 

YOU  PAY  A  STRAIGHT  RATE  FOR  WILLMARK  SERVICE— NO  EXTRAS. 


Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street  York  City 

“Retail  Store  PROTECTION  kM  Against  HUMAN  FRAILTIES” 

Traveling  all  over  time 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Ituffalo.  Philadelphia,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Washington,  D,  C.,  Pittsburgh 


0>prrighted,  1929,  by  Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 
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Association  totaled  over  $16,000,000  or  12^  jier  cent 
of  gross  volume. 

In  an  article  in  Women’s  Wear  for  Deceml)er  17. 
1927,  Mr.  D.  F.  Kelly  of  The  Fair,  Chicago,  estimated 
the  annual  merchandise  returns  to  State  Street  stores 
to  amount  to  $37,000,000  or  15  i>er  cent  of  gross  sales. 
He  pointed  out  the  returns  of  shoes  ranged  form  10%  to 
15%,  women’s  coats  and  furs  from  25%  to  40%. 
dresses  and  furs  from  25%  to  40%,  gift  merchandise 
from  8%  to  10%,  chinaware.  glassware,  and  furniture 
which  require  careful  packing  from  10%  to  15%. 
pianos,  radios,  and  phonographs  on  which  cartage  is 
very  high  averaged  25%. 

Conservatively  figured,  the  amount  of  returns  each 
year  made  to  the  eleven  largest  Boston  stores  amounts 
to  $20,000,000.  At  least  50%  of  the  returns  are  un¬ 
justified.  If  we  figure  that  the  average  transaction  in 
these  stores  amounts  to  $4.00,  it  means  that  each  year, 
on  the  basis  of  50  cents  as  the  cost  per  transaction,  the 
total  cost  of  returns  is  $1,250,000. 

Alarming  Conditions — .Assuming,  on  a  very  conser¬ 
vative  basis,  that  customer  returns  represent  about  50 
p>er  cent  of  all  returns,  and  applying  this  assumption  to 
the  575  stores  throughout  the  country  reporting  to  the 
Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  we  get  a  picture 
of  conditions  that  is  indeed  startling.  In  the  report  of 
the  Bureau  for  1927,  the  amount  of  returns  and  al¬ 
lowances  at  retail  amounts  to  $99,127,375.  This  figure 
is  arrived  at  as  follows : 

DEPARTMENT  STORES 

.4.  Less  than  $1,000,000 
Sales  $120,071,852 
Returns  2.9%  *  .  . 

B.  Over  $1,000,000 
Sales  $918,457,107 
Returns  7.9% 

SPECIALTY  STORES 

A.  Less  than  $1,000,000 

Sales  $15,215,742 

Returns  9.5%  1.445.495 

B.  Over  $1,000,000 

Sales  $160,000,000 

Returns  13.5%  21.641,686 


TOTAL  $99,127,375 

Cutting  this  figure  in  half  to  represent  returns  that 
are  due  to  the  fault  of  the  customer,  and  placing  a 
value  of  $4.00  per  transaction,  we  have  12.500.000 
transactions  on  which  there  is  no  profit.  It  costs  a  store 
at  least  fifty  cents  to  handle  each  transaction.  The  cost 
of  handling  the  unjustified  returns  in  the  575  reporting 
stores  is  therefor  ^.250,000. 

The  figures  for  1928  will  probably  be  higher.  This 
is  sheer  economic  waste  for  which  the  customer  inevit¬ 
ably  pays. 

The  return  of  merchandise  is  a  privilege  extended 
by  responsible  stores  in  their  endeavor  to  please  custo¬ 
mers.  The  abuse  of  this  privilege  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  matter  of  deep  concern.  For  it  represents  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  a  complete  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  buying  public  to  their  responsibility  in  being 


fair  to  those  from  whom  they  buy.  It  represent  a 
recklessness  as  to  the  results  of  such  unfairness. 

ResjK)nsible  merchants  expect  customers  to  return 
merchandise  that  is  not  up  to  the  standard  represented 
in  advertising  or  by  the  sales  person.  They  ex]>ect 
returns  where  the  fault  is  their  own.  But  is  it  fair  for 
them  to  be  asked  to  accept  returns  that  obviously  are  ! 
made  because  of  the  customer’s  change  of  mind,  or  for 
reasons  l)eyond  the  control  of  the  store? 

Like  other  bad  economic  habits,  this  return  habit  is 
one  that  has  grown  because  no  concentrated  effort  has 
l)een  made  to  let  the  public  know  how  baneful  is  this  | 
practice.  The  time  has  come,  however,  when  something 
must  be  done.  Merchants  realize  their  obligation  to 
satisfy  their  customers.  Some  merchants,  however,  in 
their  blind  adherence  to  the  phrase  that  “the  customer 
is  always  right”,  fail  to  realize  that  the  amounting  costs 
of  unjust  merchandise  returns  will  sooner  or  later  affect 
profits. 

The  return  evil  is  a  cancerous  growth,  a  two-edged 
sword  that  will  strike  lx)th  merchant  and  public  if  not 
l)ut  under  control. 

What  is  needed  is  jHiblic  enlightenment  as  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  wasteful  practice  of  buying  with  no 
intention  of  making  the  purchase  final.  We  need  public 
attention  focussed  on  the  abuses  of  the  return  privilege. 

We  need  a  campaign  of  education  to  make  people  real¬ 
ize  how  costly  is  this  evil,  and  that  they  owe  a  duty  to 
be  fair  to  merchants,  salespeople,  and  fellow  customers 
who  do  not  make  unjust  returns. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  has  done 
notable  work  in  reducing  wasteful  practices  in  business. 

It  is  the  logical  agent  for  arranging  public  discussion  of 
the  returned  merchandise  evil,  and  developing  a  plan 
for  reaching  the  consumer.  We  should  ask  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  to  arrange  for  a  national  conference 
to  consider  the  economic  losses  that  attend  the  return  i 
evil,  and  to  get  behind  a  definite  program  of  consumer  | 
education  on  this  growing  problem. 


Value  of  Merchandise  Control 

Alfred  B.  Koch,  Pres.  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  in  an  inter- 
znerv — York  Sunday  Times,  March  24. 

Take  the  subject  of  merchandise  control.  The  average 
merchant  has  been  prone  to  look  upon  this  as  an  intri¬ 
cate  i)rocess.  costing  a  tremendous  amount  of  money 
and  not  really  required  by  him  at  all.  In  reply  to 
this  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  ask  the  merchant  to  look 
at  his  mark-downs  and  see  what  lack  of  merchandise 
control  is  costing  him. 

“Stock  control,  price  lining,  merchandise  classifica¬ 
tion,  etc.,  will  involve  the  spending  of  money,  but  it 
is  money  sj)ent  with  a  vision  that  will  eventually  return 
itself  several  times  over  in  improved  buying,  better 
mark-ups,  less  mark-downs,  the  prospect  of  stable 
growth  and  more  effective  merchandising. 

“The  keeping  of  records  covering  the  phases  of  these 
activities  may  seem  to  require  considerable  work,  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  merchant  who  merchandises  his  own 
store.  Buying  and  selling  are  the  more  dramatic  sides 
of  retailing,  but  today  scientific  control  is  equally  as 
important  a  division  of  profitable  retailing  for  both  large 
and  small  stores. 


$3,482,083 

72.558.111 
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What  is  the  Place  and  Function  of  the  Stylist 
(Continued  on  page  291) 


words,  there  is  a  certain  function  to  be  discharged  by 
the  sales  promotion  division,  by  the  control  division  and 
by  the  other  divisions.  Too  often  the  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  lines  of  authority  of  those  divisions  and  not  on 
the  lines  of  their  responsibilities.  If  the  approach  is 
made  from  the  line  of  responsibility  and  those  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  discharged  first,  then  there  should  be  mutual 
encouragement  between  those  divisions,  each  to  under¬ 
stand  the  other’s  point  of  view,  and  if  that  is  done  and 
it  is  recc^ized  that  there  must  l)e  a  point  of  view  or 
the  other  division  would  not  lie  justified  in  its  existence, 
much  more  effective  coordination  results. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  place  of  the  stylist  as  be¬ 
tween  the  .sales  promotion  and  the  merchandise  division, 
it  is  my  personal  feeling  that  the  stylist  belongs  in  the 
merchandise  division  because  I  conceive  of  styling  as  a 
part  of  merchandise  research,  but  I  want  to  say  one 
thing  very  emphatically,  and  that  is  this,  that  as  I  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  preliminary  talk,  the  stylist  is  the  latest 
development  in  specialization  in  the  store.  She  is  the 
latest  i>artial  incarnation  of  the  merchant,  and  if  that 
is  true,  the  independence  and  integrity  of  her  function 
should  l)e  just  as  carefully  preserved  as  that  of  any 
function  which  has  been  created  to  specialize. 

Therefore,  although  I  believe  personally  that  the 
stylist  should  be  in  the  merchandise  division,  I  do  not 
believe  that  she  should  be  relegated  to  departmental  or 
divisional  work  solely  under  the  authority  of  depart¬ 


mental  and  divisional  executives.  I  believe  that  she 
should  head  up  either  through  a  head  stylist  or  through 
a  committee  meeting  or  a  bureau  to  a  staff  official,  the 
general  merchandise  manager. 

Only  in  that  way,  as  I  conceive  it,  can  the  integprity 
of  th^  function  be  preserved — and  it  needs  to  be  pre¬ 
served  ! 


Salesmanship  Course  in  Member  Stores 

William  Laubach  and  Sons  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania, 
have  engaged  Miss  Celia  Case  to  gpve  the  short-unit 
course  for  salespeople  which  the  Association  offers 
member  stores.  Her  month’s  work  will  begin  February 
23rd.  Its  purpose  is  to  add  impetus  to  service  and  to 
increase  the  interest  of  the  salespeople  in  their  selling 
careers. 


The  1929  Convention 

Retail  Delivery  Association 

Event:  The  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Retail  Delivery  .\ssociation. 

Time:  April  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  1929. 

Place:  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  at  the  New  Hotel  Jeffer¬ 
son. 


RAPID 


The  KimbeU  Empire  Electric  Markinp  Machine 
Marks  Pin  Tickets,  Strinp  Tags,  Gummed  Labels 
Price  $125. 


FOOL  PROOF- 


A.  KIMBALL  CO. 


Established  1876 


3(7  WEST  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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Silk  Weighting  Standards  Enforced 
{Continued  from  page  192) 
tures  to  an  agreement  that  they  will  demand 
and  receive  only  such  weighted  silks  as  have 
been  weighted  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
of  the  Silk  Association;  and  use  every  means 
available  to  you  to  effectuate  this  result. 

“To  aid  your  members  in  the  identification 
of  properly  weighted  silks,  manufacturers  and 
producers  of  silks  weighted  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  of  the  Silk  Association 
will  stamp  all  of  their  invoices  or  bills  for 
weighted  silks  as  follows: 

**  Weighted  silks  itemized  herein 
have  been  weighted  within  the 
standards  adopted  by  the  Silk  As¬ 
sociation  of  America” 

“Will  you  kindly  inform  us  what  you  are 
doing  and  expect  to  do  in  compliance  with  this 
request;  and  also  what  precentage  of  your 
branch  of  the  trade  belong  to  your  Association 
and  what  percentage  outside  you  will  be  able 
to  reach. 

“Anticipating  your  cooperation  in  this  be¬ 
half,  we  are 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ramsey  Peugnet,  Secretary 
Silk  Association  of  America” 
The  direct  cooperation  of  our  retail  members  as 
well  as  the  members  of  the  other  organizations  partici¬ 
pating  in  this  movement,  is  necessary  if  its  progress 
is  not  to  be  retarded  and  if  the  evil  of  over- weighting 
is  to  be  eliminated  in  the  interests  of  the  entire  industry. 
The  standards  adopted  by  the  Silk  Association  of 
America  and  accepted  by  the  eleven  organizations  in¬ 
volved  in  this  movement  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
scientific  survey  permit  a  generous  allowance  of  weight¬ 
ing  on  the  various  kinds  of  silk  fabrics  produced.  Ma¬ 
terials  weighted  in  excess  of  these  standards  add  nothing 
to  the  permanent  quality  of  the  merchandise  but  rather 
detract  considerably  from  the  serviceability  which  right¬ 


fully  may  be  expected  by  the  consiuning  public.  Silk 
manufacturers  cooperating  in  this  work  have  agreed 
to  stamp  on  the  invoices  of  all  merchandise  sold,  a 
definite  statement  that  such  merchandise  is  weighted 
within  the  limits  of  the  standards  which  have  been 
adopted. 

Retail  store  owners  can  cooperate  directly  in  this 
work  by  instructing  their  buyers  of  silk  fabrics  and 
apparel  to  specify  and  purchase  only  merchandise  certi¬ 
fied  in  this  manner  and  to  refuse  silk  merchandise 
weighted  in  excess  of  the  approved  standards. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  specific  standards  which 
have  been  adopted  for  the  various  kinds  of  silk  fabrics 
as  reproduced  in  the  boxed  insert  appearing  in  this 
article.  We  suggest  that  your  buyers  of  silk  merchan¬ 
dise  be  provided  with  copies  of  these  standards  in  order 
that  they  may  be  referred  to  constantly  in  specifying 
and  purchasing  merchandise  weighted  in  accordance 
with  the  fair  and  liberal  standards  which  have  been 
adopted. 

As  mentioned  in  Mr.  Peugent’s  letter,  retailers  are 
charged  with  demanding  heavier  and  excessive  weighted 
mer^andise.  If  retailers  will  demand  and  accept  only 
properly  weighted  silk  fabrics,  those  concerns  which  re¬ 
fuse  to  abide  by  the  standards  adopted  will  be  deprived 
of  their  major  excuse  for  excessive  weighting. 

Your  prompt  and  direct  cooperation  in  enforcing 
these  standards  is  needed  if  this  constructive  movement 
sponsored  by  your  Association  in  cooperation  with  ten 
other  National  organizations  is  to  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  benefits  to  the  entire  industry.  We,  as  retailers, 
are  in  a  position  to  make  a  constructive  contribution 
to  the  elimination  of  the  evil  of  excessive  weighting 
and  we  should  not  shirk  our  responsibility  in  carrying 
this  movement  to  a  successful  close. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  reactions  on  this 
particular  problem.  It  will  be  of  material  assistance  to 
us  if  you  can  suggest  means  whereby  the  support  of  the 
silk  buyers  of  our  member  stores  may  be  enlisted  in 
enforcing  the  standards  adopted  by  demanding  mer¬ 
chandise  weighted  within  the  limits  which  we  have  ten¬ 
tatively  adopted. 


First  Film  in  Training  Service 

Now  Ready  For  Distribution 


“Rayon,  the  Man-Made  Fibre,”  is  the  first  film  that 
has  been  issued  in  the  new  Educational  Stillfilm  Service. 
The  film  op)ens  with  the  customer  asking,  “Rayon, 
what  is  it?”  and  then  dramatizes  the  answer  for  the 
salesclerk  in  pictorial  form. 

Facts  on  rayon  developed  in  the  film  are  major  steps 
in  manufacture,  different  rayon  fabrics,  varied  uses, 
proper  methods  of  laundry,  talking  points  for  sales¬ 
clerk,  and  methods  of  showing  fabric  to  customer. 

The  store  executive  is  aided  in  showing  the  film  by 
an  Instruction  Guide  and  twenty-five  Salesclerks’  Man¬ 
uals  on  rayon.  The  Instruction  Guide  suggests  methods 
of  conducting  supplementary  class  discussion  and  re¬ 
view,  and  explains  the  significance  of  individual  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  film.  The  manuals  to  be  given  to  the  sales¬ 
clerks  answer  in  simple  language  the  questions  most  fre¬ 
quently  asked  by  customers  on  rayon,  suggest  talking 


px)ints,  and  teach  important  facts  that  a  salesclerk  of 
rayon  should  know. 

The  stillfilm,  guide  and  manuals  on  rayon  have  all 
been  developed  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  Ed¬ 
ucational  Stillfilm  Committee,  comprised  of  training 
directors  from  member  stores,  outstanding  specialists 
in  store  training  work,  and  staff  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  Spjecial  acknowl¬ 
edgment  is  made  to  Edna  Fike  and  Louise  Schlicting 
of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.  and  to  N.  M.  Reeder 
of  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  who  have  given  gen¬ 
erously  of  their  time  in  preparing  the  guide  and  man¬ 
uals  on  rayon. 

For  information  on  the  Educational  Stillfilm  Ser¬ 
vice  which  includes  twenty-six  stillfilms  similar  to  the 
rayon  films,  write  to  Educational  Stillfilm  Committee 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  West  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Light  Duty  Trucks 


The  new  While  Six  Light  Duty  Trucks  com¬ 
bine  advanced  style  unth  complete  driver  comfort 
and  practical  utility.  Available  in  a  new  range 
of  color  combinations.  Chassis  alone,  including 


newest  lighting  and  starting  equipment,  bumper, 
vacuum  feed  system,  air  cleaner,  hot-spot  mani¬ 
fold,  relmund  front  spring  plates,  and  complete 
equipment  ready  for  body — SISK,  f  o  b.  Cleveland. 


Built  for  the 
Modern  Demands  of 
Speed  and  Economy 
in  Business 

INCREASED  busincss  follows  the  policy 
^  of  today’s  sales  delivered  today.  The 
new  Whites  were  built  to  make  such 
service  possible  and  have  set  up  a  new 
standard  of  values  in  the  light  delivery 
field.  Conceived,  engineered  and  built 
by  White,  the  new  light  duty  Sixes 
have  a  background  of  experience,  re¬ 
sources  and  proved  performance  that 
cannot  be  attached  to  any  other  trucks 
of  the  same  capacity  rating. 

Complete  Traffic  Mastery 
In  flexibility,  ease  of  handling  and 
acceleration  the  new  Whites  set  a  new 
record  in  truck  performance.  At  sus¬ 
tained  high  speeds  they  travel  all  day 
with  no  trace  of  exertion.  Top  traffic 
speed  is  reached  with  surprising  ease 
and  diminished  to  a  dead  stop  with 
the  application  of  the  positive  4-wheel 
hydraulic  brakes. 

In  hundreds  of  businesses  the  new 
White  Sixes  will  demonstrate  an 
amazing  reduction  in  operating  costs 
and  time — a  new  efficienev  in  trans¬ 


portation  that  means  greater  profits 
and  service  for  the  truck  user. 

White  Built  Throughout 

The  new  Whites  are  built  throughout 
in  the  vast  White  factory  at  Cleve¬ 
land.  They  are  notable  examples  of 
White’s  ability  to  pass  on  to  users  of 
transportation  the  benefits  of  the  best 
engineering  thought. 

No  matter  what  use  you  make  of  a 
truck,  the  new  White  Sixes  offer  ad¬ 
vantages  never  before  available  in  this 
field.  On  the  basis  of  cost  {xr  package, 
per  load,  per  eight  hours  of  transpor¬ 
tation  service,  there  is  no  truck  built 
that  can  do  the  job  of  the  new  Whites. 
The  new  Whites  will  prove  economies 
and  efficiency  in  your  own  operation 


that  will  amaze  you.  Call  the  nearest 
White  Branch  or  Dealer. 

Before  You  Buy  Any  Truck,  See 
the  New  Whites  Perform.  You 
Will  Be  a  Better  Judge 
of  Truck  Values 

We  want  you  to  see  the  new  White 
Sixes  and  not  take  performance  for 
granted.  We  want  the  new  Whites  to 
demonstrate  to  you  a  new  kind  of 
truck  performance  that  is  difficult  to 
describe.  Take  advantage  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  first  hand  about 
the  new  Whites.  We  know  there  is 
nothing  like  them  in  the  truck  field 
today  and  a  demonstration  will  prove 
every  claim  we  make  for  them.  Tele¬ 
phone  the  nearest  White  Factory 
Branch  or  Dealer  for  appointment. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND 

WHITE 

FOUR  AND  SIX  CYLINDER 

TRUCKS  AND  BUSSES 
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Present  Available  Figures  for  Advertising 
(Continued  from  page  218) 

sales  checks.  Modern  card  equipment  on  which  pur¬ 
chases  can  be  designated  by  jjerforations  and  certain 
special  addressograph  equipment,  automatically  pro¬ 
vides  classified  lists. 

Percentage  Report — I  have  previously  touched  upon 
the  subject  of  apportionment  of  advertising  expenditures 
between  the  different  months  in  the  year.  Your  own 
Statistical  Department  can  provide  a  report  showing  the 
percentage  of  store  volume  each  month  in  ratio  to  the 
total  year’s  volume.  This  will  give  a  picture  showing 
the  months  where  the  volume  is  sub-normal.  There  is 
generally  some  definite  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
decline.  Either  the  warm  weather  in  mid-summer,  when 
customers  are  on  a  vacation,  or  a  dull  month  in  winter, 
when  customers  have  spent  all  available  funds  in  some 
previous  month  and  are  out  of  the  market.  These  total 
store  percentages,  no  doubt,  will  have  some  influences 
on  the  forecast  of  publicity  expenditures.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  found  that  in  mid-summer  there  is  a  very 
sub-normal  period  for  possibly  two  or  three  months 
running,  and  local  conditions  indicate  that  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  your  customers  are  on  vacation,  these  facts 
furnish  a  very  ideal  opportunity  for  conserving  the 
appropriation  to  be  spent  more  wisely  in  other  months 
when  the  general  public  are  in  a  buying  mood. 

Establish  Ratios — It  is  not  sufficient  to  accept  on  a 
basis  for  your  decision,  the  results  obtained  by  using 
only  total  store  figures  in  determining  the  percentage 
of  monthly  volume  in  ratio  to  the  total  volume  for  the 
year.  It  is  necessary  to  establish  these  ratios  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  each  selling  department.  In  this  analysis,  it 
will  be  found  that  certain  departments  run  true  to  form 
and  very  definitely  fizzle  out  during  this  period.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  this  should  be  a  clear  enough  picture  to 
absolutely  convince  the  Merchandising  Organization  as 
to  the  folly  of  spending  money  in  promoting  these  stocks 
during  this  period  of  the  year.  Here  is  where  a  very 
substantial  saving  can  be  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  found  that  certain  de¬ 
partments,  rather  than  showing  a  decline,  will  hold  up 
to  normal  or  even  show  an  increase  in  volume.  Depart¬ 
ments  indicating  this  condition  can  be  very  definitely 
promoted.  It  would  seem  that  the  consistent  plan  to 
follow  under  these  conditions  would  be  to  concentrate 
all  promotional  effort  only  on  a  certain  few  departments 
on  which  profitable  results  were  definitely  assured. 

Business  Conditions  Must  Be  Considered  —  The 
factor  of  local  conditions  determined  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  reports  or  from  other  sources  necessarily  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  promoting  a  business. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  simply  accept  a  buyer’s  forecast, 
even  though  it  be  a  conservative  one,  on  which  to  plan 
the  coming  month’s  campaign.  Usually  the  forecast  is 
based  upon  previous  years’  results,  established  possibly 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  change  in  general 
business  conditions  from  year  to  year.  These  forecasts 
on  anticipated  volume  from  a  Controller’s  viewpoint, 
present  serious  possibilities.  For  example,  the  factors 
which  may  be  influenced  include,  purchase  commit¬ 
ments,  mark-downs,  advertising  expense  and  selling 
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costs,  any  one  or  all  of  which  may  materially  reduce  the 
net  profit  results.  Certainly  the  buyer’s  optimistic  out¬ 
look  cannot  be  restrained  by  any  discouraging  view¬ 
point.  Nevertheless,  it  is  recommended  that  after  the 
total  sales  forecast  has  been  established  to  the  best 
knowledge  and  belief  of  the  Merchandising  and  Pub¬ 
licity  heads,  that  the  figures  can  be  decreased  or  in¬ 
creased,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  a  factor  taking  into 
consideration  local  conditions,  and  that  the  adjusted 
rather  than  the  original  figures  can  be  used  in  deter¬ 
mining  operating  expenditures  for  the  coming  month 
including  selling  payroll,  bookkeeping  expense,  delivery 
expense,  and,  of  course.  Publicity  expenditures. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


STORE  SUPERINTENDENT 
Superintendent  with  15  years  experience  in  all  branches  of 
department  store  service,  desires  connection  as  Store  Super¬ 
intendent.  Experience  also  qualifies  to  act  as  Service  Super¬ 
intendent  or  Employment  Manager.  .\ge  40,  married.  Write 
to  the  Bulletin,  D- 11-29. 

GENERAL  MANAGER— SMALL  DEPARTMENT 
STORE 

A  General  Manager  with  both  chain  and  department  store 
experience,  including  merchandising,  particularly  interested  in 
operation  and  management,  would  like  to  make  a  connection 
with  a  small  department  store.  Preferably  one  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  a  store  that  wishes  to  utilize  modern  methods  of  organi¬ 
zation,  sales  promotion,  and  proper  merchandising.  Write  the 
Bulletin,  D-12  29. 

ASSISTANT  TO  GENERAL  MANAGER 
Young  man,  28,  a  technical  college^raduate,  with  3  years 
experience  as  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  a  department 
store  desires  opening  as  assistant  to  a  general  or  merchandise 
manager.  Is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  i^ses  of  Office 
Management,  Unit  and  Dollar  Control,  Expense  Control,  Re¬ 
tail  Inventory  Methods  and  Sales  Promotion  Work.  Write 
the  Bulletin,  D-13-29. 

ASSISTANT  TO  CONTROLLER 

A  public  accountant,  with  experience  in  public  accounting 
and  as  treasurer  of  a  national  organization.  Has  been  in 
public  accounting  business  for  self,  but  wishes  to  enter  the 
department  store  field.  Age  28,  mar  rid,  college  graduate.  Write 
the  Bulletin,  D- 14-29. 

WANTED— PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR 
Wanted — Personnel  director,  by  a  large  women’s  specialty 
Store.  One  who  has  had  experience  in  the  better  type  of 
specialty  store  preferred.  A  woman  now  an  assistant  may  find 
in  this  her  opportunity.  Write  in  strict  confidence,  giving  full 
details  of  past  experience,  age,  and  salary  to  start,  to  the 
Bulletin,  D-1-29. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Grand  Rapids  Unit  Equipment — a  quantity  of  relatively  new 
equipment  may  be  purchas^  at  a  reasonable  price,  due  to  ex¬ 
tensive  remodeling  in  the  store.  This  equipment  is  of  genuine 
mahogany  and  includes:  revolving  wardrobe  cabinets  for  men’s 
clothing,  glass  fronts  with  drop  doors,  drawers,  men’s  shoe 
shelving,  floor  cases  settees.  If  interested,  write  Anderson 
Bros.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

Rand  Tray  Cabinets,  Cat.  no.  5314-16.  Also  5x2  SOS 
pockets,  preferably  top  covers  and  bottom  stops  green.  Give 
complete  information,  condition  of  cabinets,  prices,  etc.  Write 
to  the  Rhodes  Department  Store,  Seattle,  Wash. 


